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Preface 

In this book about Mr. Hardy I have endeavoured to 
consider him both as a pi ose writer and a poet. Fro n these 
two considerations I have attempted to define what his 
philosophy may be. It is certainly, I think, melancholy 
It may even be morbid. 

Whether it is really a t ue philosophy of life will ultimately 
depend upon what is demanded of life. In any case, Mr. 
Hardy’s philosophy is not really satisfying, for the quite 
good reason that philosophy is never satisfying. If it was, 
there would be an end of philosophy, and we should all die of 
boredom . ^ • 

Patrick Braybrooke. 

York House, Tetbury, 

Gloucestershire, 

Autumn, 1927. 
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OF PROSE 




Thomas Hard}' and his Philosophy 

CHAPTER ONE 
AN i ARLY BOOK 

Thick k is something t* * be said for the assertion that 
in an early book a writer is quite often more himself :han in 
any subsequent work. This has nothing whatevei to do 
with the evident fact that in most cases later books have 
superior literary qualities to those found in earlier volumes. 
For in an early book a writer is more or less free from the 
prejudices which later may determine somewhat his style 
and his philosophy. He has not seen a certain type of 
book unfavourably received, nor on the other hand has he 
witnessed the favourable reception of his work when he is 
in a certain mood. An early book has the advantage that 
the writer of it can create without having to think too much 
about the probable fate of his creation In other words, I 
feel that an early book of an author is quite frequently 
characterised by a spontaneity that is lacking in later, and 
probably better, works. It is then a matter of interest and 
some importance that an attempted study of a very great 
writer should spend its first chapter in an attempt to esti- 
mate the worth and point of view of an early book of such 
an author. It is, then, with this in view that I write of 
Mr. Hardy's " A Pair of Blue Eyes ” in this opening chapter. 
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Thomas Hardy and his Philosophy 

A note of haunting sadness runs through the whole ol 
this early book of Hardy's. The young writer is over- 
whelmed by the sorrow of life, the sky is obscured by heavy 
clouds. But at present Hardy is not melancholy and angry ^ 
he is only melancholy. Anger and melancholy come later, 
when a writer knows that he cannot overcome melancholy, 
when he knows that however brilliant his pen, however 
sustained his efforts, he cannot do much to make life 
brighter. So a feeling of anger mingles with his melancholy, 
with a result that pessimism creeps in. But this is to 
anticipate something of the later works of Hardy. At 
present it is perhaps fair to say that the essence of his out- 
look is sad. 

In the opening lines of " A Pair of Blue Eyes " Hardy 
writes : “ Elfride Swancourt was a girl whose emotions 
lay very near the surface." 

In other words, we are to be introduced to a Hardy 
heroine whose judgment is likely to be faulty being largely 
determined by her emotions. Consequently we are pre- 
pared for the unpleasing spectacle of a girl who is likely to 
find the course of her life difficult and full of contradictories, 
violent actions and disheartening reactions. Hardy is 
creating an unstable being, a being blown here and there, 
a prey to her own complicated nature. 

And again, a few lines later, Elfride Swancourt is the 
kind of girl most likely to be trapped by the world, being 
for the most part unworldly. 

" She had lived all her life in retirement." And it must 
be added Hardy seems to imply that the only safe way of 
her living her life would have been to live the whole of it in 
retirement. But this is not to be. A simple incident maps 
out her existence in quite other channels. The incident 
seems so trivial, but to Hardy it is the trivial which leads 
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to such dreadful complications. He puts it quite plainly. 
We are to have the sadness and pleasure of knowing Elfride 
Swancourt at a turning point in her life when, from hence- 
forth, she will have no moie of the existence carried cut in 
retirement. 

" The point in Elfric e Swancourt ’s life at wh ch a 
deeper current may be «• aid to have permanently t et in 
was one winter afternoon when she found herself star ding, 
in the character of host< ss, face to face with a ma 1 she 
had never seen before — moreover, looking at him v ith a 
Miranda-like curiosity an 1 interest that she had nev< r yet 
bestowed on a mortal/' 

That this is a terrifying Drdeal to the young girl is quite 
evident by the brilliant diilogue that Hardy creates when 
she is talking to her father about the terror she feels at 
having to entertain a strange man. The immaturity of 
Elfride seems to be almost exaggerated. 

But perhaps we are prone to forget that we live in different 
days ; the early books of Hardy are as remote from this 
century as the late books of Dean Swift. 

" ' Must he have dinner ? ' 

“ ‘ Too heavy for a tired man at the end of a tedious 
journey/ 

" ‘ Tea, then ? 1 

" ' Not substantial enough/ 

" ‘ High tea, then ? There is cold fowl, rabbit-pie, 
some pasties, and things of that kind/ 

" ‘ Yes, high tea/ 

“ 1 Must I pour out his tea, papa ?' 

“ ' Of course, you are mistress of the house/ ’* 
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Of course this is delightful. /Hardy is kind ; he wants t: 
make us smile before he makes us weep, j For we weep 
better when we have smiled ; the tears are not so bitter ; 
they have a look back ; we have smiled. If we now weep 
unrestrainedly, we cannot complain, for smiles come at the 
beginning, but the end of life is tears. 

If this early book of Hardy's is mainly a study of a girl 
with a weak nature and a pliable heart ; it is no less occupied 
with many charming pen pictures of an English vicar. 
The relationship between Mr. Swancourt and his parish- 
ioners is brought out with great care. Though deafness is 
a frightful catastrophe, it is impossible not to smile at the 
little passage of words about their different forms of deaf- 
ness when Mr. Swancourt has a conversation with one of his 
parishioners. It is the kind of conversation that takes 
place in every English village every time the vicar meets 
and discusses diseases with a distressed fellow sufferer. 

“ ' Now, my deafness,' said Mr. Swancourt, impressively, 
' is a dead silence ; but William Worm's is that of people 
frying fish in his head. Very remarkable isn't it ?' 

" ‘ I can hear the frying pan a fizzing as naterel as life, 
said Worm, corroboratively." 

There is in this exquisite passage no small indication of the 
coming genius for the creation of rural figures, simple yet 
profound beings, for which Hardy is so rightly distinguished. 

There is also the admirable restraint of the careful artist. 
It is so easy to caricature one of England's “ peasants/' 
to make him speak instead of letting him speak as he would 
were he to take sudden and real life outside the boundary 
enclosed by two book covers. Hardy avoids the tendency 
of exaggeration ; the result is that the speech of the yokel is 
the speech of a typical yokel. 
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Not less skilful is the speech of the vicar, but it is easier 
not to caricature a clergyman than a yokel. Control, at 
any rate in this early book, is one of the characteristics of 
its author. 

Hardy has one or two v^ry penetrating remarks to make 
about the gloom with whic 1 we surround ourselves at leath, 
as if death was not gloom / enough in itself. Death is the 
most gloomy thing in the world, the most direct thr ist at 
all our human ambitions, he one thing that proves we are 
bought with a horrid price. We are in the atmosphere Df the 
churchyard when Hardy pens this common sense pornt of 
view. 

“ A delightful place io be buried in, postulating that 
delight can accompany i man to his tomb under any cir- 
cumstances. There was nothing horrible in this church- 
yard/ 1 

Hardy then goes on to lament that it is we who invest 
death with artificial gloom. 

“ .... in the shape of tight mounds bonded with 
sticks, which shout imprisonment in the ears rather than 
whisper rest ; or trim garden flowers which only raise 
images of people in new black crape and white handker- 
chiefs coming to tend them ; or wheel marks which re- 
mind us of hearses and mourning coaches ; or cypress 
bushes which make a parade of sorrow ; or coffin boards 
and bones lying behind trees, showing that we are 
only leaseholders of our graves/* 

But perhaps Hardy is a little severe. The poor people 
who come in their black crape, with their trim white hand- 
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kerchiefs, none look more pathetic. We catch a glimpse of 
them as we rush past a cemetery in an express train. On a 
Sunday afternoon we pass them on their way to the cemetery 
— that newly made widow, her desperate white face, that 
bent old man, his look of waiting, the desire only for his 
own death. Poor dead bodies, we can only show how much 
we miss you by our silly little flowers, our tiny wet white 
handkerchiefs, our pathetic black. It is the last that we 
can do, we must try and forget that the body is turning 
to dust, that the spirit, if there is one, has gone and no 
contact with it seems to remain or even be ever promised 
again. 

The plot of “ A Pair of Blue Eyes ” is certainly a curious 
one. It implies that love is dreadfully blind, and so blind 
that it cannot even observe class distinction. Thus, Elfride 
Swancourt becomes engaged to the young man who comes 
down to see about repairs to her father's church. But — 
and here is a Hardy tragedy — she does not know that this 
most desirable youth has a father who is one of the most 
humble parishioners in the parish. 

Hardy is at this stage beginning to really enjoy the horrid 
complexities that beset Elfnde's path. For though her 
father is quite an excellent Christian, he is like most excellent 
Christians, only too conscious of class, only too desirous that 
his daughter shall marry quite suitably and quite as befits 
the daughter of an English vicar. Two lines, and we are 
right into the dilemma, the conflict between love and 
tradition. 

“ My father is John Smith, Lord Luxellian's master 

mason, who lives under the park wall by the river ! ” 

It is all so inscrutable, this playing about with our sacred 
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passions and emotions. Why this love for the one man 
out of the millions who live who cannot be received on an 
equality with her father ? Already Hardy is troubled with 
the seeming mischievous jokes that are flung at us, so that 
they become vile tyrannies . 

For what Hardy seems t< be concerned with at this arti- 
cular period of his work is he almost senseless way th it we 
give our emotions, outpoui our passions, only to find that 
they have been expended i 1 directions which can onb end 
in worry and great disapp* intment. 

For Elfride has not only the difficulty of her own n lture 
to deal with ; she is the < hild of an inexorable trad tion. 
A tradition, good or bad it Tiay be, but a tradition that will 
exist so long as England easts. That is the tradition the 
impossibility of marriage >etween one class and another. 
Even if John Smith was the most desirable of all men ; 
even, apparently, the most likely to be harmonious to 
Elfride, there is an insurmountable barrier. Alas, his 
father is but a master mason. If only his father had been 
a peer, of however doubtful origins, it would not m the least 
matter. 

With cunning diagnosis Hardy shows how terribly upset 
Mr. Swancourt is at the humble parentage of John Smith. 
We cannot blame him ; it is not snobbery, but hard, cold 
tradition. And the clergy are intensely traditional, making 
it convenient to forget that their Founder was a Carpenter. 

An extensive quotation gives the vicar’s point of view, 
and it is characterised by a great deal of common sense. 

“ We must look at what he is, not what an improbable 
degree of success in his profession may make him. The 
case is this : the son of a working man in my parish who 
may or may not be able to buy me up — a youth who has 
not yet advanced so far into life as to have any income of 
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his own deserving the name, and therefore of his father's 
degree as regards station — wants to be engaged to you." 

The vicar then states quite frankly the terribly distress- 
ing social problem. I think that Hardy is chuckling a 
little maliciously at the way love has to capitulate to what 
the world (in this case a small village) thinks. 

“ His family are living in precisely the same spot in 
England as yours, so throughout this country — which 
is the world to us — you would always be known as the 
wife of Jack Smith the mason’s son, and not under any 
circumstances as the wife of a London professional man.” 

There is no escape from this position. It is inevitable, it 
is perhaps almost a judgment on our social laws which 
relegate people into the tightest watertight compartments. 

However, Elfride has wit enough to reply to the argu- 
ments but the reply is not too convincing. 

“ 1 Professional men in London/ Elfride argued, 
‘don’t know anything about their clerks’ fathers and 
mothers. They have assistants who come to their 
offices and shops for years and hardly even know where 
they live.’ ” 

Hardy seems to forget that had Elfride migrated to Lon- 
don with John Smith, it would not have mattered a bit 
that she had married the son of a master mason. In our 
small communities our social laws are the most drastic. 

Already, then, though a little shadowy, tragedy, sorrow, 
disillusion are creeping into Hardy’s outlook. The faint 
ripple will grow into a violent storm. 
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When Elfride runs away to London with John Smith. 
Hardy is writing a novel which, in the popular sense, is 
really " ordinary/’ What I mean is that there is no very 
marked Hardy characterisi ic about this part of his work, 
It is almost immature in vs frankness and straightforward 
description. A few lines oncerning this highly sill) yet 
romantic episode, will I he pe show my criticisms her* not 
to be unfair or superciliou . 

Here is the start to the c ash to London. 

" * Passengers for the eleven five up train take their 
seats !’ said a guard's voi :e on the platform. 

" 4 Will you go, Elfric e ? ’ 

" ‘ I will.* 

“ In three minutes tb e train had moved off, bearing 
away with it Stephen and Elfride.” 

Possibly there is something almost too simple about all 
this. Or is it that Hardy wishes to show clearly how the 
romantic and the prosaic blend ? 

The end to this tragic " excursion ” is just as prosaic and 
straightforward, and Hardy is the mere chronicler of the 
end of a miserable story ; but it might have been much more 
miserable had it ended as the two lovers meant it to end 
when they embarked on the trip. 

" They ran down the staircase — Elfride first — to the 
booking office, and into a carriage with an official stand- 
ing beside the door. ‘ Show your tickets, please.’ They 
are locked in — men about the platform accelerate their 
velocities till they fly up and down like shuttles in a 
loom — a whistle — the waving of a flag — a human cry — 
a steam groan — and away they go to Plymouth again.” 
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It is as well that the episode ends as it does, for it is not 
very much later, when a new interest arrives, that Elf ride 
begins to forget the master mason's son. It is a little 
comment, and again I think that Hardy is chuckling a 
little grimly. 

" And that evening she went to bed for the first time 
without thinking of Stephen at all.” 

Let us take one or two glimpses more at this rather 
terrible book, that terrible grin ness which is the pet theme 
of so many great minds, the great writers, the great painters, 
the great philosophers. 

" Knight spoke to a bystander. ‘ What has Mr. Swan- 
court to do with that funeral ?' 

“ ‘ He is the lady’s father,’ said the bystander. 

" * What lady’s father ?’ said Knight, in a voice so hollow 
that the man stared at him. 

“ ' The father of the lady in the coffin. She died in 
London, you know, and has been brought here by this 
train. She is to be taken home to-night and buried 
to-morrow.’ ” 

So bitter is the end, those blue eyes closed in death, the 
miserable men without hope, without faith, left to drag 
out the remaining years with the slender shadow of a mem- 
ory. It is Thomas Hardy in despair, foreboding and 
uncompromising . 

One last picture and still a picture of deep gloom. 

" Knight and Stephen had advanced to where they once 
stood beside Elfride on the day all three had met there 
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before she had herself gone down into silence like her 
ancestors and shut her bright blue eyes for ever. Not 
until then did they see the kneeling figure in the dim 
light. Knight instantly recognized the mournei as 
Lord Luxellian, the bereaved husband of Elfride.” 

Those who will say that he body matters not, let them 
say, if it gives them and ott srs any comfort. But they will 
not, if they are human, be surprised that with Hard r we 
weep and weep bitterly at tl e awful silence and the abs< lute 
finality of the coffin Perh ips when the tears have p; ssed 
away it may seem that th< coffin is but the receptac e of 
fast decaying flesh and fast turning to dust. 

At present Hardy leaves is with the dust and we caanot 
be blamed if we can see no urther than his art takes us. 



CHAPTER TWO 


" THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE " 

There is a certain amount of parallelism between “ The 
Return of the Native ” and " A Pair of Blue Eyes.” In 
the former book we are once more the spectators of Hardy 
creating and developing a curious feminine character — 
someone with whom Life plays a hard game, someone 
whose path is sombre and difficult. Hardy in this book is 
still rather gloomy. But this is to anticipate, for it is my 
wish in this book to attempt to analyse the essence of Hardy 
in each particular book of his, without necessarily seeking 
for a logical development of his general outlook. That 
will perhaps be rightly considered in the third part of this 
volume. At present it will be well to consider each book, 
as far as possible, as an entity. 


It is not very far on in " The Return of the Native ” 
before we are introduced to a charming Hardy situation. 
One of those grotesque incidents that prove the originator 
of them to be possessed of the accumulated talents which, 
taken as a sum, become genius. It is no less than a reddle- 
man carrying at the back of his rough van a young woman. 
There is some delicious conversation between this reddle- 
man and a passer-by. There is a combination of eager 
questionings and sullen replies. The reddleman does not 
converse with strangers too genially. 

•4 
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“ Possibly these two might not have spoken again 
till their parting, had it not been for the reddleman's 
visits to his van. When he returned from his fifth time 
of looking in the old ma i said, ‘ You have something 
inside there besides your load V 
99 9 Yes/ 

" ' Somebody who warns looking after V 
99 k Yes/ 

" ' You have a child the e, my man ?' 

No, sir, I have a woi ian/ 

" * The deuce you havi . Why did she cry out ? ’ 

“ ' Oh, she has fallen . sleep, and not being usee to 
travelling, she's uneasy ai d keeps dreaming/ " 

There is in this scene sc mething that throws us right 
back to England of many }ears ago. There is something 
quite unsophisticated about the incident. Hardy is, for 
the moment, in an almost playful mood ; he seems to imply 
that you never really know what strange adventure may be 
met with, even in the prosaic excitement of meeting a van 
on a lonely highway. Who would expect to find a young 
woman in such a curious predicament ? We, who perhaps 
travel far and wide, have never been so blessed by fortune. 

Not very much later, Hardy is again in a playful mood. 
The humour of the yokel is much more nimble than might 
be expected. His quaint mixture of jocularity and chagrin 
are magnetic to those who have been fortunate enough to be 
witnesses of it. Hardy reproduces this " mixed ” humour 
with quiet skill. 

“ ‘ What be ye quaking for, Christian ?' said the turf- 
cutter, kindly/ 

“ ‘ I’m the man/ 

" ‘ What man ? ' 

“ ' The man no woman will marry/ " 
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The unfortunate man who is spurned by all women 
explains the sad fortunes he received at his last emphatic 
rejection. Again Hardy is continuing a mood of half 
laughing banter. 

“ ' Well, and what did the last one say to ye ? Noth- 
ing that can't be got over, perhaps, after all ?’ 

“ * Get out of my sight, you slack, twisted, slim looking 
fool/ was the woman's words to me." 

The queer superstition of the yokels, and yet their un- 
realised affinity with Science, makes itself felt in the conver- 
sation about the moon. Hardy seems to be remarkably 
penetrating in his dissection of the country native. 

" ‘ Yes, ' no moon, no man.’ 'Tis one of the truest 
sayings ever spit out. The boy never comes to anything 
that’s born at new moon. A bad job for thee, Christian, 
that you should have showed your nose then of all days 
in the month.’ ’’ 

It is possibly a little sad that we have so little compara- 
tively of this kind of intimate study of rather primitive 
country people. But Hardy is not writing a study of these 
simple people, he is writing about a complex kind of woman, 
and it is not long before the black clouds come racing up, 
the shrill sound of the tearing wind of misfortune is borne to 
our ears, the wild efforts of evil come nearer and nearer, 
ever ready to pounce and utterly destroy. 

Eustacia is a Hardy heroine who is blown hither and 
thither by the unscrupulous promptings of Love. She 
loves a man, yet an intuition tells her that he is not to be 
trusted. Yet she loves on. Hardy takes a savage delight 
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in suggesting that we are really but pawns, quite unable to 
obey rational instincts, swayed by vague and treacherous 
emotions. Eustacia has reason, but it cannot make her 
lead her life in a rational mariner. A small scene of a good- 
bye between Eustacia and 1 er lover indicates the unior- 
tunate indeterminateness whi h pervades her being. Ha dy 
at this stage does not give 1 mch hope for the doctrine of 
Free Will. 

" ' Perhaps I may kiss } our hand ?* 

“ ' No, you may not.’ 

" ' Then I may shake y >ur hand ?’ 

“ ' No/ 

“ ‘ Then I wish you good night without caring for 
either. Goodbye, goodbye ' " 

“ She returned no answer, and with the bow of a dancing 
master he vanished on the other side of the pool as he had 
come/' 

But — and here is a Hardy dilemma — Eustacia in this 
cold fashion is not her true self. She is, to put it quite 
crudely, in a terrible muddle. 

" Eustacia sighed, it was no fragile maiden sigh, but a 
sigh which shook her like a shiver. Whenever a flash of 
reason darted like an electric light upon her lover, as it 
sometimes would — and showed his imperfections — she 
shivered thus." 

Then it is that yet again Hardy shows that we cannot 
really help ourselves. Or, rather, emotions have more 
sway than reason, yet, perverse nature, emotions lead 
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so far astray. We know in a degree that we are being led 
down a blind alley, yet our procedure down it is as inevi- 
table as though a gigantic force propelled us. Reason, 
at any rate according to Hardy in this particular situation, 
cannot keep Eustacia from travelling along a path that 
would not be travelled along if her reason could conquer her 
emotions. 

" But it was over in a second, and she loved on. She 
knew that he trifled with her ; but she loved on." 

A cold inevitability marks this passage. Love for Hardy 
is the supreme end of all things in the sense that any other 
consideration must be discarded so that its greedy appetite 
be satiated. Love rushes through Eustacia, it encounters 
reason, wrestles with and in almost a moment has passed on, 
a cold and callous conqueror. But this girl is rather an 
ineffectual person. Hardy writes a very lengthy disserta- 
tion about her, and certain portions of it need to be quoted. 
She has certain powers, but she is not the type of person 
to let these powers bring about much difference in the world. 

" She had the passions and instincts which make a 
model goddess ; that is, those which make not quite a 
model woman. Had it been possible for the earth and 
mankind to be entirely in her grasp for a while, had she 
handled the distaff, the spindle and the shears at her own 
free will, few in the world would have noticed the change 
of government." 

Further than this. Hardy makes Eustacia one of those 
unfortunate people who cannot in any way place their 
ideas in any kind of logical order. They are arranged in a 
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kind of chaotic mass, so that their value is practically nil 
to their possessor. Hardy puts this inharmonious assort- 
ment of ideas quite frankly. 

" Thus it happened that in Eustacia's brain were 
juxtaposed the strangest assortment of ideas from >ld 
time and new. There wts no middle distance in her 
perspective ; romantic recc llections of sunny aftemo( ns 
on an esplanade, with milit ary bands, officers and galla its 
around, stood like gilded l tters upon the dark tablet of 
surrounding" Egdon.” 

A kind of superficial looking back to life as a progress of 
rather harmless but not hel{ ful trivialities. Her life had 
quite evidently been no real school. 

Yet she is perhaps not so much a type as a universal. 
For Hardy never leaves it in the least obscure that love to 
a woman “ is her whole existence/' But this love desire 
nearly always seems to bring with it sorrow and pain. 
Why our most delicious and meritorious emotion should 
lead to dissatisfaction is a problem to which there appears to 
be no answer in earth, and possibly not even in Heaven ! 

“ To be loved to madness — such was her great desire. 
Love was to her the one cordial which could drive away 
the eating loneliness of her days.” 

It possibly explains Eustacia’s vacillations a little when 
Hardy explains that to a limited extent her love is imper- 
sonal, ot, rather, not firmly fixed on a human person. Per- 
haps love in its most perfect sense is too exquisite to find a 
haven in so limited a thing as a human being. Yet human- 
ity can only really satisfy love. It is a perplexing dilemma. 
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" And she seemed to long for the abstraction called 
passionate love more than for any particular lover.” 

There is a very terrible curse which assails quite a number 
of Hardy's characters. It is that fatal feeling that all is 
transitory, that love will appear only to sink ; that feeling 
which begins to slowly but surely breed a doctrine of despair. 
And not only that, something far more dangerous — a rather 
vague and indefinable grudge against that Force we call 
Providence. It is, as Hardy writes so exquisitely, a quarrel 
with our own thoughts, a quarrel with things intangible 
and yet far more real than many tangible concrete com- 
modities. 

" She could show a most reproachful look at times, but 
it was directed less against human beings than against 
certain creatures of her mind, the chief of these being 
Destiny, through whose interference she dimly fancied it 
arose that love alighted only on gliding youth.” 

Thus this curious feeling of resentment leads to an expect- 
ancy of mishaps. 

" That any love she might win would sink simultan- 
eously with the sand in the glass.” 

But Eustacia is not so convinced of the spite of a Higher 
Power that she can no longer pray. Hardy is pessimistic, 
but not without some very slender hope. 

" Her prayer was always spontaneous, and often ran 
thus : O deliver my heart from this fearful gloom and 
loneliness ; send me great love from somewhere, else I 
shall die,” 
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Thus Hardy leads us up to the awful position that 
Eustacia feels nothing is really worth the doing. There is 
perhaps nothing more terrible, for it may be that with sue h 
in outlook the only thing real y worth while is suicide. 

“ And so we see our Eustscia — for at times she was n »t 
altogether unlovable — arrivi ig at that stage of enlighte 1- 
ment which feels that nothi ig is worth while.” 


There is a possible criticism ’ hat Hardy makes some of his 
country characters almost too servile when they are in the 
presence of their superiors. Ii other words, he may be sa d 
to create people who are almo t of the Continental peasant 
type. I hepe that a short qu( tation may show this. As a 
personal opinion I believe that it is untrue and uncritical to 
contend that Hardy exaggerates the servility of any of his 
characters. 

“ She seemed to feel, after a bare look at Diggory Venn, 
that the man had come on a strange errand, and that he 
was not so mean as she had thought him ; for her close 
approach did not cause him to writhe uneasily, or shift 
his feet, or show any of those little signs which escape an 
ingenuous rustic at the advent of the uncommon in woman- 
kind.” 

After all, many who are most superior and intellectual 
beings have been known to shake at the approach of a 
woman ; in fact, we should all be sorry to have never had the 
Divine shaking. 

It so happened that a German philosopher once had the 
supreme genius of being both a pessimist and a person of 
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sound common sense. He enunciated as his life teaching 
something which rather crudely expressed itself in the fact 
that what we want is no longer wanted when we get it. It 
would be out of the question here to make any attempt to 
" moralise " concerning such a doctrine. Hardy, in the 
book I am discussing in this chapter, certainly makes some 
such suggestion, which gives him a relative affinity to 
the said German philosopher. The unpleasant position 
that Eustacia has arrived at is that when she can have hei 
lover she is no longer quite certain that she wants him. It 
is the same with so many things that come to mortals. We 
sigh for the stars only to find that we want them because they 
are impossible of attainment. 

" What curious feeling was this coming over her ? 
Was it really possible that her interest in Wildeve had 
been so entirely the result of antagonism that the glory 
and the dream departed from the man with the first sound 
that he was no longer coveted by her rival/ * 

And yet, with all the complexity of her nature, Eustacia 
is annoyed with herself that any waning of affection for her 
lover should even be suggested. Again and again Hardy 
demonstrates the vacillations, the contradictories, that make 
Eustacia’s mind but an inharmonious receptacle of conflicts. 

“ She was immediately angry at having betrayed even 
to herself the possible evanescence of her passion for him." 

It is when Eustacia wishes to see the man from Paris that 
we get some of the Hardy whimsicality at its very best. 
The bargain that she makes to take someone else's place in 
the play introduces one of those episodes that are the more 
sweet, in that they are so rare. 
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Eustacia asks the performer what she must give him so 
that she can take his place. With great lack of imagination 
she thinks that a certain money will effect the transposition. 
The answer is that a certain ^um is not enough. Must it 
then be a more princely sum ? Oh, foolish woman ! As if 
money can buy something frc m a boy who worships yo lr 
very shadow, be it ever so slem er. No, she must give some- 
thing so sweet, so delicious. And yet but the right to hold a 
woman's hand. 

" ‘ Now what must I give you to agree to this ? Haf- 
a-crown ? ' 

" The youth shook his hea I. 

“ ' Five shillings ? ' 

" He shook his head agan. ‘ Money won't do it,' he 
said, brushing the iron head of the fire-dog with the hollow 
of his hand. 

" ' What will, then, Charley ? ' said Eustacia, in a dis- 
appointed tone.*' 

It is at this point that there is the delightful answer. 
Something that is more beautiful than romance — a hopeless 
worship from afar off, something to remember in the years 
that will come, a memory, a shadow that was once for a few 
glorious minutes a strong fleshy substance. Possibly Hardy 
has never penned a more exquisite incident or one so full of 
humanity and so full of pathos and charm. 

“ ' You know what you forbade me at the maypoling, 
miss,' murmured the lad, without looking at her, and still 
stroking the fire-dog's head. 

“ ' Yes,' said Eustacia, with a little more hauteur. 

' You wanted to join hands with me in the ring, if I 
recollect.' 
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Half an hour of that and 111 agree, miss.* " 

A small request perhaps, but an infinity of hopeless longing 
behind it. Once and never again. 

“ Eustacia regarded the youth steadfastly. He was 
three years younger than herself, but apparently not back- 
ward for his age. ‘ Hah an hour of what ? ' she said, 
though she guessed what. 

“ * Holding your hand in mine ! ’ " 

The bargain is made. We may laugh at the youth, call 
him foolish, but we shall shiver when we think of those 

hands we sha\\ never hold again, h ot they belong elsewhere, 

or they are? fallen to tiny particles of commonplace and un- 
romantic dust. 

The end of this delicate incident is not less fascinating 
than the beginning of it. Poor Charley wants to make the 
most of the minutes in which he is able to hold Eustacia's 
hand. He wants to feel that there is more of the bliss to 
come. But nature is too strong, the contact of the fingers 
too magnetic. Before he realises it is all over and his 
crowded minutes have gone and they do not come back. 

“ ' Yes, miss. But I think I'll have one minute more of 
what I am owed, if you don't mind.' 

“ Eustacia gave him her hand as before. 

" ‘ One minute/ she said, and counted on till she reached 
seven or eight minutes." 

It all goes so quickly. Time has no feeling of sympathy 
for the youth ; it will not prolong itself by one half second. 
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,f ‘ There, 'tis all gone ; and I didn't mean quite all/ he 
said, with a sigh. 

“ 1 You had good measure/ said she, turning away. 

" ‘ Yes, miss. Well, 'tis over, and now I'll get home 
along/ " 

Somehow, looking into the ar distance we see the yoi th 
trudging homeward, his han Is warm with the kissing of 
other hands, but his soul cole , that these “ kisses " do rot 
pass by again. 

“ The Return of the Nath e " can perhaps be most ac- 
curately described as a rather ( rdinary story told in an ext a- 
ordinary manner. It is saved rom being at all commonplace 
by the tact that it chose a? its author— Thomas Trtarcy. 
For the story of a girl and her vacillations in love is ordinary. 
But the telling is extraordinary. Perhaps the incident of 
0 holding of Eustacia’s hand " is one example of what I 
mean. It turns a commonplace story into something that is 
the production of a man who already in the career of fiction 
had fallen very little short, if he had fallen short at all, of 
genius. 



CHAPTER THREE 


“ THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE ” 

There is a decided parallel to much modern fiction in 
" The Mayor of Casterbridge.” In a limited sense Hardy is 
writing a study that is, not too consciously, of the psycho- 
analytical nature. And yet it is important to realise that 
the badcground of the story is not only non-modern, it is 
also tragic and romantiq, Another characteristic of " The 
Mayor oFCasferBridge ” is that pre-eminence is givea~to tfefc- 
chara cter o f a man, whereas in the two books I have already 
written of it is the feminine character who takes prior place. 
In this curious book there is no escape, there is a terrible 
and inevitable movement from bad to worse. (Ott is alrrinal| 
lihe ^^Qem that begins with a wry smile an d mo ves tenaJj 
ciously to appoint when the \\ry~5TTi^ desperatq 

and hopeless weeping.^) 

/ ’ 

^ It is a very disturbing trick of fate that so often subse- 
quent tragedy arises from an incident that is something 
that looks like a joke and is nothing of the kind. It cer- 
tainly may be a joke to sell your wife, but it is a dangerous 
thing to do, if the buyer takes the joke seriously. For it is 
obvious that the incident in " The Mayor of Casterbridge ” 
when Henchard sells his wife is a serious joke, for men forget 
that jokes taken seriously may lose the essential qualities 
of jokishness. 
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For when Henchard sold his wife to the sailor the serious- 
ness of his position only became apparent when he found the 
deal had turned out to be a deal. 

Hardy is always fond of curious situations, quaint whim- 
sical positions, in which humanity finds itself merely made 
fun of. For there is someth) ng pathetic about poor H( n- 
chard at once. He wants to g ;t rid of his wife ; he does it in 
such a manner that it looks like a joke. The joke is too 
serious, and then Henchard « liscovers that what he rea ly 
wanted to do was to indulge in an unconscious joke. Havi qg 
sold his wife to the sailor, Hen hard's troubles begin. Ne^ er 
for one single instant, even when Henchard is at the summit 
of his success, does Hardy let is feel that the road he is pur- 
suing for the Mayor is leading to happiness. But again I 
do not want to anticipate, to generalise about Hardy's 
pessimism. Perhaps by a discussion of this remarkable 
book I can show Hardy dealing with a tragic man. 

A frightfully tragic man is Henchard ; he has many brains, 
but an evil twist in his character turns round and wrests 
him with the determined pertinacity of a Stevensonian imp. 
It is very difficult, in some ways, to believe that Hardy 
means Henchard to be entirely responsible for his deplor- 
able actions. It is the old Determinism which makes all 
evil so impossible of interpretation. 

There is always a suggestion that Henchard is " not quite 
normal." His action in selling his wife seems to be more 
than anything a move on the part of the unstable part of 
Henchard. Hardy allows the Mayor of Casterbridge no 
loophole. If he loves his manager for a time, this love grows 
to hatred. Again we feel that Henchard is not to be held 
entirely liable for this change of emotion ; the character of 
the manager is such that it would inevitably react on Hen- 
chard. Again, in a sense, though Hardy has made Hen- 
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chard a clever character, his cleverness is not sufficiently 
acute to make up for his sad lack of equilibrium. 

/ The manager who works for Henchard is one of those 
people to whom it is fatal to allocate too much authority. 
Farfrae is so efficient that the Mayor gives him too much 
liberty. Yet — and here is another Hardy dilemma — though 
Henchard wants to get rid of his manager, he hopes at the 
same time that such an event will not take place. The 
curious conflict that divides Henchard’s mind is carefully 
considered. 

“ The young man who could now read the lines and 
folds of Henchard’s strongly traced face as if they were 
clear verbal inscriptions quietly assented ; and when 
people deplored the fact and asked why it was, he simply 
replied that Mr. Henchard no longer required his help. 
Henchard went home apparently satisfied. But in the 
morning when his jealous temper had passed away his 
heart sank within him at what he had said and done.” 

^TThe actions of Henchard seldom appear to be in line with 
i tn? deeper reasonings of his soul. Hardy makes it quite 
evident that the unfortunate Mayor is the victim of his own 
illogical mind ; try as he will, he does that which, were he to 
employ his better judgment, he would not do) It is all 
rather terrible, the way in which Henchard and his manager 
become bitter enemies. Perhaps there is nothing more 
horrible than the spectacle of friends becoming enemies, 
dove turning to dislike and then rushing down deeper and 
deeper until it becomes unrestrained and godless hatred. 

Even Henchard cannot have the gloomy satisfaction of 
revenge — that subtle pleasure, that curious desire — even 
these- are denied him. The dreadful picture is becoming 
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darker and darker, the gods laugh louder and louder, the 
victim is stretched on the rack, his agonised mind is vibrat- 
ing with unappeasable misery. 

" Misery taught him nothing more than defiant endur- 
ance of it. His wife was dead, and the first impulse for 
revenge died with the tho xght that she was beyond h m." 

f Revenge — you can perhaps help when all is a mist of 
rage, but you cannot bring b ick that dead thing, you cannot 
breathe on it again so that t shall live ; you can only stop 
us from utter madness the t we may know the dead are 
avenged. 


14 He looked out at the i ight as a fiend. Henchard, like 
all his kind, was superstitious, and he could not help 
thinking that the concatenation of events this evening 
had produced was the scheme of some sinister intelli- 
gence bent on punishing him. ,r ' ] 


There is in this rather sombre picture of a warped men- 
tality another suggestion of that Determinism I have already 
mentioned. would be an exaggeration to say that^ Hardy 
has created in Henchard a kind of machine, but £tjs pro- 
bably not untrue to say that this unfortunate Mayor seems 
to have no chance of much rational conduct. Hardy does 
not, with ready sympathy, throw the blame on Henchard, 
but he is too wise to dogmatise who or what is really respon- 
sibly, 

"7ft is, of course, a sad thing when a man or woman do not 
achieve any success in life. But it is far more sad when a* 
successful man is in reality a failure. The essence of “ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge ” is this depressing themeT) V. I 
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x Even with the girl he had thought was his daughter the 
Mayor manages to find that when she elects to leave, his 
great wish is that she shall stay. A few lines of dialogue 
indicate how Hardy quite relentlessly depicts the ever in- 
creasing misery of Henchard. 

" ‘ Look here/ he said in an altered voice — he never 
called her by name now — ‘don't ee go away from me. It 
may be I've spoke roughly by you — there’s something 
that caused it.' 

'“By me?' she said, with deep concern. ‘ What have 
I done ?' 

u * I can't tell you now. But if you'll stop and go on 
living as my daughter, I'll tell you in time.' " 

But Henchard's good intentions never do him any good. 
They are always expressed when they have no value. 

“ But the proposal had come ten minutes too late. 
She was in the fly — was already, in imagination, at the 
house of the lady whose manner had such charms for her." 


\ It is a relief to turn to Henchard for the moment playing 
the rdle of a lover. In this romantic episode poor Hen- 
chard is as usual quite unable to see the real trend of events. 
The one thing he does not realise is that the girl — Lucetta — 
has thrown her love that it may alight on another man. And 
the irony — that the other man should be none other than 
the now hated manager. The small episode which means 
so much is so admirably described by Hardy. 


“ A yellow flood of reflected sunlight filled the room 
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for a few instants. It was produced by the passing of a 
load of newly trussed hay from the country, in a waggon 
marked with Farfrae’s name. Beside it rode Farfrae 
on horseback. Lucetta's face became — as a woman's 
face becomes when the nun she loves rises upon her gaze 
like an apparition." 

But unfortunately Henc lard notices nothing. In the 
woman's face he can find nc love that is straying elsewhere, 
he has not noticed the soft glimmer of her eyes whi(h is 
not for him. 


" A turn of the eye b} Henchard, a glance from the 
window, and the secret o her inaccessibility would have 
been revealed. But Her chard in estimating her tone 
was looking down so plumb-straight that he did not note 
the warm consciousness upon Lucetta's face." 


S o this sad, sacf story goes o n. Henchard finds no peace 
anywhere ; he has eyes, but he never sees the way clearly ; 
he has ears, but they do not interpret rightly the sounds 
that smite upon them. w- 

Very occasionally there is an incident in this book that is 
so whimsical, so charming, so human, that it needs to be 
recorded. _ Such a one is the awkward social episode when 
Henchard and Farfrae, meeting at the house of the girl they 
both love, have a tug-of-war with a prosaic piece of bread 
and butter. Hardy has all the great artist's skill in depict- 
ing the curious little jokes that life thrusts upon its helpless 
victims. 


“ * More bread and butter ?' said Lucetta to Henchard 
and Farfrae equally, holding out between them a plateful 
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of long slices. Henchard took a slice by one end and 
Donald by the other, each feeling certain he was the man 
meant ; neither let go, and the slice came in two/' 

A small incident, but a horrid symbol. We are so like 
bread and butter ; one thing pulls this way, one another, 
and then, so often, we come right apart. It is perhaps 
reading too much symbolism into the bread and butter 
incident to say that Hardy meant Henchard to be that 
commodity. 

Every single contingency fights against Henchard. The 
weather blasts him with its cruel callousness. 

Even when he wants bad weather, the weather with 
vicious nonchalance remains good ! The more and more we 
attempt to get into the mind of Hardy as regards this per- 
secuted Mayor, the more sympathy we feel for him, the more 
ma.y we despair at the evident spite some power has for him. 
Of course it would be absurd to suggest that Henchard is 
entirely the victim of adverse circumstances, but without 
any doubt, once having made the false step of selling his 
wife, he is pushed down and down relentlessly. 

" Henchard had backed bad weather, and apparently 
lost. He had mistaken the turn of the flood for the turn 
of the ebb. His dealings had been so extensive that 
settlement could not long be postponed, and to settle, 
he was obliged to sell off corn that he had bought only a 
few weeks before at figures higher by many shillings a 
quarter. Much of the corn he had never seen ; it had not 
even been moved from the ricks in which it lay stacked 
miles away/ 1 


There is the now usual consequence. 
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“ Thus he lost heavily/^ 

Not only does Henchard lose the woman he wishes to 
marry ; the blow is not stunning enough, the woman and 
her husband move into one « >f his own houses. . . We can seem 
to see Henchard more an 1 more miserable, the dreadful 
closing in of fate, no escape the most pathetic cry of Si like : 
“ No hope, no hope.” 

There is a very grim scene when the former Mayor of 
Casterbridge, after a long period of abstinence frorr any 
drinking, decides to break his oath and revert to s:rong 
drink. With considerable power Hardy shows the deter- 
mination with which Hencb ard goes from bad to worse. He 
will make no more efforts fate h as done its worst, but it 
has not yet quite robbed fnm^ol the grosser pleasures of 
the flesh. There is a striking parallel to Ibsen in that 
splendidly tragic play “ The Master Builder,” when he takes 
a solemn oath to build no more churches. 

” 4 Because in twelve days I shall be released from my 
oath/ 

“ ‘ What oath ?' 

“ ' The oath to drink no spirituous liquid. In twelve 
days it will be twenty years since I swore it, and then I 
mean to enjoy myself, please God / ” 

When some Royal Personage pays a visit to Casterbridge, 
the Mayor can only receive him as a mere spectator. The 
position is absolutely one of reversal all the time. Poor 
Henchard has no official connection with the town any Ion- 
gei . Perhaps no scene is more brilliantly described than the 
unofficial reception of the Royal Personage by Henchard ; 
his last effort at being a person of some importance. 
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" There were a few clear yards in front of the Royal 
carriage ; and into this space a man stepped before anyone 
could prevent him. It was Henchard. He had unrolled 
his private flag, and removing his hat he advanced to the 
side of the slowing vehicle, waving the Unibn Jack to and 
fro with his left hand, while he blandly held out his right 
to the illustrious Personage." 


Almost too soon, for the skill of a great artist breathes 
through “ The Mayor of Casterbridge," we arrive at the 
dread spectacle of Henchard and Farfrae engaged in mortal 
'combat. It is only this hateful contingency that shows in 
its full force to the Mayor his utter degradation. Hardy 
makes no effort to alleviate the melancholy picture. 

“ Henchard took his full measure of shame and self- 
reproach. The scenes of his first acquaintance with 
Farfrae rushed back upon him — that time when the 
curious mixture of romance and thrift in the young mans 
composition so commanded his heart that Farfrae could 
play upon him as on an instrument. So thoroughly 
subdued was he that he remained on the sacks in a crouch- 
ing attitude, unusual for a man and for such a man." 

Then — when Farfrae has lost his wife — we get one of 
those splendid little gems which flow from Hardy leaving us 
amazed and stirred by their magnificent realism. 

“ The last of his calls was made about four o’clock in 
the morning, in the steely light of dawn. Lucifer was 
fading into day across Durnover Moor, the sparrows were 
just alighting into the street and the hens had begun to 
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cackle from the outhouses. When within a few yards of 
Farfrae's he saw the door gently opened, and a servant 
raise her hand to the knocker, to untie the piece of cloth 
which had muffled it. He went across, the sparrows in 
his way scarcely flying up from the road litter, so lit le 
did they believe in human aggression at so early a time. 

“ 1 Why do you take off ti iat ?’ said Henchard. 

“ She turned in some sur )rise at his presence, and cid 
not answer for an instant c r two. Recognising him, s ie 
said, ‘ Because they may Knock as loud as they wi 1 ; 
she will never hear it any more. 1 ” 

No sound can touch the de; d ; we may knock, but there 
will be no opening. The door is too fast closed. 

Perhaps the eccentric misfcrtunes of the luckless Mayor 
can be best summed up by a quotation from the end of the 
book. 

"... Happiness was but the occasional episode in a 
general drama of pain." 

It was so occasional in the life of Henchard that we almost 
think that Hardy implies it was never there at all. Only 
perhaps when the breath had left Henchard's body, making ( 
him a dead man. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


" TESS " 

There is a certain difficulty in dealing with a book that 
has come to find a place among those rare volumes which 
have attained to the dignity of being described as classics. 
It is not easy to approach such a volume with an entirely 
open mind. The critic, in dealing with a masterpiece, is 
liable to find himself confronted by certain prejudices. That 
they come without being asked or even desired does not in 
any way lessen the fundamental difficulty. The critic, on 
the one hand, may be shy of attempting to find any blemishes 
in a masterpiece ; he may well feel that he has no conceivable 
right to question the verdict of many far more able than 
himself. On the other hand, he may feel so strongly the 
necessity of not being persuaded too much by the verdict 
of tradition, that he may find faults where none really exist. 
In my opinion the critic in dealing with an acknowledged 
masterpiece should as far as possible free his mind from 
prejudice and criticise the “ great ” book as he would examine 
something that he would perhaps call a more ordinary book. 
Only by such a method has he any chance of producing a 
fair criticism and one that is not swayed by the greatness 
placed before him. In this chapter I shall endeavour to 
write something of Mr. Hardy's " Tess of the D'Urbervilles ” 
with the outlook that I have attempted in all my criticisms 
in other books. That is, I shall hope to get at the essence 
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of this acknowledged masterpiece by an examination of 
various points in the book. 


To a certain extent, in " 'T'ess of the D'Urbervilles ” Hardy 
appears to be writing some hing that might be a plea for a 
very sincere and uncomp omising form of Atheism or, 
rather, a subtle and almos dangerous Determinism. And 
perhaps the latter is more s« rious because it is the more defi- 
nite. Atheism has no real ^alue in determining human con- 
duct and human jresponsi fili ty^_ but Determinism postu- 
lates a very definite and, i 1 my opinion, a very detestable 
type of Deity. For, in “ Tess/' Hardy seems to be very 
positive. He is much mo r e positive than in any of his 
earlier work. His pessimis mjs no longer merely a possibi- 
lity ; it is stated and^msisted on with the utmost show of 
rational dogma. It is almost gloried in as though the writer 
took a pleasure in upsetting the illusions of those good 
people who believe because they have been told, and so 
often believe greatly because they see with eyes that only 
see that which falls in with their pious belief. Of course, 
“ Tess ” is a book that may be interpreted as anti-Christian, 
but it will have the supreme merit of being anti-Christian 
because “ Tess ” is treated by some power that has no appa- 
rent semblance whatever to the God who is said to have 
walked this earth in the form of a despised Carpenter, a 
despised Carpenter who has eluded those who have been 
most zealous in His service. 

There are those who see in " Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” 
but a very grim and relentless philosophy. They will not 
be persuaded that there is much to be said for such a philo- 
sophy. At least, in the complacency of their own firm beliefs 
they might realise that Hardy is drawing a woman who all 
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through her life met nothing that could give the faintest 
inkling of a beneficent power behind the Universe. Of 
course, it can be argued that Tess is not true to life, or that 
the woman was her own enemy. But the fact still remains 
that the outside world can show at every turn men and wo- 
men who appear to be but the puppets of a world ruled by a 
callous and heartless Energy. 

I say, then, at the outset that I believe very firmly there 
is a point of view which makes Mr. Hardy's philosophy in 
“ Tess " not only reasonable, but inevitable. But there 
is the other side ; and it is probably superficial to be too 
much prejudiced either for or against his doctrines. We can 
only try and determine whether Tess in her experiences 
was apparently a mere automaton driven hither and thither 
or whether she seems to have fashioned her own tragic 
destiny. 

Tess herself is certainly, like so many of Hardy's heroines, 
a rather weak kind of woman, uncertain in her affections, 
to a certain extent illogical, and withal, capable of unbound- 
ing affection and possessed of almost limitless emotions. 

The physical attractions of Tess appear to have been 
considerable, and it is again a nice little dilemma that nature 
which gave these to Tess makes most of her troubles result 
from them. It is the old curious principle of giving with 
one hand and taking away with the other. 

“ A small minority, mainly strangers, would look long 
at her in casually passing by, and grow momentarily 
fascinated by her freshness, and wonder if they would 
ever see her again ; but to almost everybody she was a 
fine and picturesque country girl, and no more." 

So soon, poor Tess is in something like despair when the 
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horse which is taking her home is killed. Even in her deal- 
ings with animals everything goes wrong for her. There is 
always that certain kind of epic aloofness of Tess. Perhaps 
because, being more silent, s le feels so much more. It is 
the people who say so little who feel so much ; those who 
seem to be so indifferent wh :> care so deeply ; those v ho 
feign a calm sangfroid who know that their hearts ire 
nearly broken. At the burial of the horse, Tess is aloof. 

"Then Durbeyfield began to shovel in the earth, and 
the children cried anew. All except Tess. Her face was 
dry and pale, as though sh3 regarded herself in the light 
of a murderess." 

It is a strange foreshadowing — something of that coming 
drama— the “ leading up " which is so much a part of the 
genius of Hardy. 

In so many of the heroines that Hardy creates there is 
radiated a “ something " that calls for the sympathy of 
those who encounter these unfortunate women. It is, I 
think, to be found in the fact that all Hardy's women seem 
to be possessed of a horrid feeling of coming evil, a feeling of 
helplessness, a feeling that any happiness cannot last ; 
that though there may be transitory joy, sorrow cometh in 
the morning. These women strive against the inevitable. 
It is as though they would prevent the advent of the tide 
by means of scooping out gallons of water. Is Hardy too 
gloomy in this inevitable thorny path that poor Tess has to 
tread ? In other words, is her life exaggerated ? I must 
confess I can see no grounds for any affirmative answers to 
such a question. 

The meeting between Tess and " Durbeyfield," the begin- 
ning of the horrid tragedy — it is all done with the hand of a 
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master. The artist who does not use too much paint or 
does not use too little ; the thinker who can see the begin- 
nings that can only end in dire misery ; the philosopher 
who looks onwards and onwards and can only see black, 
black clouds hurrying along, and almost laughing that they 
are for ever obscuring the sun from some wretched woman. 

“ Thus the thing began. Had she perceived this 
meeting's import, she might have asked why she was 
doomed to be seen and coveted that day by the wrong 
man, and not by some other man, the right and desired 
one in all respects — as nearly as humanity can supply the 
right and desired ; yet to him who amongst her acquaint- 
ance might have approximated to this kind, she was but 
a transient impression, half forgotten." 

We may well wring our hands in despair at such misery. 
Perhaps a Divine joke, but a very poor one. What purpose 
can there be in this ill-assorting of people ? At least Hardy 
can see none. It throws him back again and again, almost 
exhausted, to that pernicious Determinism which leaves 
us wailing, “ No hope, no hope." 

Hardy puts his point of view with no uncertain emphasis. 

" In the ill-judged execution of the well-judged plan of 
things the call seldom produces the comer, the man to 
love rarely coincides with the hour for loving. Nature 
does not often say ‘ See * to her poor creature at a time 
when seeing can lead to happy doing ; or reply ' Here ' to 
a body's cry of * Where ' till the hide and seek has become 
an irksome, outworn game." 

And the worst of it all is that Hardy can see no possible 
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chance of anything better in the future. Misfits all the 
time and the gods shaking with cynical laughter and sweating 
with the profound exuberance of their delicious capers. 

"We may wonder whet ler at the acme and summit 
of the human progress these machronisms will be correct 3d 
by a finer intuition, a cl< ser interaction of the soc lal 
machinery than that whi< h now jolts us around a ad 
along; but such completeness is not to be prophes ed 
or even conceived as possit le.” 

And while poor Tess is begi ming her agony, her long rc ad 
to Calvary, the wrong man merely laughs. The gods h; ve 
tickled him in the ribs. A m ere slip of a girl — what does it 
really matter ? It is ever the same. While we agonise the 
other person shakes with laughter ; while we beat our 
hands wildly in the air the other person feels quite unmoved. 
It is our foolish emotion ; besides, it is giving someone 
else quite a lot of pleasure. What does D'Urberville mind that 
Tess in knowing him is knowing the wrong man ? He does 
not care a jot. Hardy depicts the intensity of the “ humo- 
rous ” situation. 

“ When D'Urberville got back to the tent he sat down 
astride on a chair reflecting, with a pleased gleam in his 
face. Then he broke into a loud laugh. 

“ ‘ Well, I'm damned ! What a funny thing ! Ha-ha- 
ha ! And what a crumby girl ! ' " 


So far I have discussed something of the g loom or pessi- 
mism of “Tess of the D'Urberv illes." I now propose to 
enteFTipon an examination of the next most important 
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part of this book — the love element in it ; the love that is the 
“ reason " of the subsequent tragedy. The lack of love that 
Tess displays for D'Urberville seems to be described by Hardy 
in quite simple and natural dialogue. The type of dialogue 
that might well be used by a hundred other novelists, who 
would never dream of considering their work of the nature 
of a classic. There is certainly no fault to be found with it. 
The conversation shows only too well the wrong man making 
love to Tess. For love never needs to be made ; it is there, 
if it is there at all ! 

“ ' Tess, why do you always dislike my kissing you ?' 

" ' I suppose — because I don't love you.' 

“ ‘ You are quite sure ?' 

“ f I am angry with you sometimes !' ” 

Yet there is in this a certain amount of vacillating about 
Tess, even in this frank admission. She is not quite sure 
that she doesn't love D'Urberville. Or rather, she isn't 
absolutely sure that love will not perhaps come. Some- 
what later on Hardy, I think, implies this by some subtle 
dialogue. 

" ‘ Tessy, don't you love me ever so little now ?' 

“ ‘ I'm grateful,' she reluctantly admitted. ‘ But I 
fear I do not . . . . ' The sudden vision of his passion for 
herself as a factor in this result so distressed her that, 
beginning with one slow tear, and then following with 
another, she wept outright." 

Tess is in the dangerous position when a woman may let 
gratitude lay so firm a hold of her that she subsequently 
mistakes it for love. Hardy seems to make no mistake at 
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all abon|.th^ curious position between Tess and Alec D'Urber- 
ville. VAll the time there is that sense agai n of Tess striving 
ag ainst something that is- bound to beat her. We never 
imagine for a~single instant that she will ever come out Wc- 
torious. D'Urberville himself seems to be on the winning 
side, even in the seemingly mpossible task of attempt ng 
to make a woman who does n )t love enter upon that insc ru- 
table and devastating emoti )n. All through the vari >us 
pieces of dialogue the vitali y of Tess is sapped. Ha dy 
leads on to her tacit surrend >r with an almost cruel ins ,st- 
ence. That dreadful cry of f ess's that she wishes she had 
never been born — a cry tha‘ can only be induced by :he 
direst agony, a cry that is tt e last utterance before suic ide 
violently tears out the spark of life, leaving nothing but a 
dishonoured and pathetic coipse. 

“ * What are you crying for V he coldly asked 
" * I was only thinking that I was born over there/ 
murmured Tess 

“ * Well — we must all be bom somewhere/ 

“ * I wish I had never been born — there or anywhere 
else/ " 

Tess is thoroughly beaten — a poor triumph for D'Urberville 1 
kiss given because fear is the cause. A dead cold thing, 
a miserable caricature, something that any man may be 
miserably ashamed to gain. 

“ She turned her head in the same passive way, as one 
might turn at the request of a sketcher or hairdresser, 
and he kissed the other side, his lips touching cheeks that 
were damp and smoothly chill as the skin of the mush- 
rooms in the fields around/' 
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Even D'Urberville realises that this is onl> a quarter 
victory. How delightfully does Hardy put forward the 
unsatisfied desire of the man. 

“ ‘ You don't give me your mouth and kiss me back. 
You never willingly do that — you'll never love me, I 
fear.’ ” 

And Tess gives back the sad reply — sad, for the reply 
proves the miserable character of her “ union ” with 
D'Urberville. 

" ‘ I have said so often. It is true. I have never 
really and truly loved you, and I think I never qan ' 
she added mournfully. 4 Perhaps, of all things, a lie on 
this thing would do the most good to me now ; but I 
have honour enough left, little as 'tis, not to tell that lie.' " 

The whole affair is so hopeless. Hardy does not allow a 
single ray of light to make any attempt to penetrate the 
thick darkness. 

There is not the slightest pandering to the reader, who 
might quite conceivably gasp that he is being slowly but 
surely drowned in an ocean of tears. The downward pro- 
cess of Tess is painful ; the more so that the pain is inti- 
mately associated with affection. 

We must pass on to the extraordinary episode with Angel 
Clare. I do feel in some ways that Angel Clare is slightly 
exaggerated. His priggishness is so detestable that it may 
be that Hardy dislikes him so much that he has rather 
overdrawn his unpleasing character. The love that Tess 
has for Clare is one of those absorbing passions which are 
absolutely uncompromising and utterly unscrupulous. Tess 
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is absolutely uncompromising in her love for Clare. There 
is a suggestion of a Shavian position — the utter relentless- 
ness of woman when she is gripped by her most desired 
passion. 

The very slight interest that Clare displays in Tess 'or 
quite a long time is well broug ht out. Yet there is inter* st, 
and Clare is not wholly indiffei ent to her. 

“ He concluded that he had beheld her before ; wh ire 
he could not tell. A casua encounter during some coun- 
try ramble it certainly had been and he was not grea :ly 
curious about it. But the circumstances were suffici< nt 
to lead him to select Tess in preference to the other 
pretty milkmaids when he wished to contemplate conti- 
guous womankind.” 

A gentle leading up, but again the beginning of a coming 
tragedy. How true is the Hardy psychology. 

One of the best quotations to demonstrate the perpetual 
" fear ” that Tess has of life is, I consider, to be found when 
she has a conversation with Clare, in the stage when 
there is a certain mutual interest between them. It depicts 
something of the inability of Tess to “ beat ” herself ; some- 
thing of an inherent weakness ; something, again, of that 
suggestion that she is in reality but a pathetic puppet. It 
is not the things in life that terrify her but Life itself. 

“ 1 But you have indoor fears — eh ?’ 

“ ' Well — yes, sir.’ 

" 4 What of ?' 

“ ‘ I couldn't quite say.' 

" ‘ The milk turning sour ?' 

" ‘ No !’ 
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“ * Life in general V 
" ‘ Yes, sir/ ” 

That is it, that worst of all fears — terror of something 
that cannot be defined. Perhaps really fear of oneself. 
Men and women do not fear actual concrete things in Life. 
What they do fear is that inevitable impulse which tells 
over and over again that they have no real power over them- 
selves ; no real and firm Fai£h ; only a sensation of drifting, 
a hurtling down stream. v/Tess drifts ; she is ever carried 
onward and onward against her will. Hardy again and 
again shows her to be afraid, yet never really that rather 
indefinable thing — a coward. 

It is refreshing to be able to show Tess for one short 
period quite happy. That curious and delicious happiness 
when two people are gradually falling in love though noth- 
ing has been said on either side. There is no more exquisite 
emotion ; that gradual coming together of two persons, so 
that they are becoming mentally, physically and spiritually 
— one. The misery is, that so often when they have become 
one, in the accepted sense of marriage, the one breaks up 
into two, and the old lovely harmony has gone away, softly 
crying by itself that its essence is no more. 

“ Thus passed the leafy time when arborescence seems 
to be the one thing aimed at out of doors. Tess and 
Clare unconsciously studied each other, ever balanced on 
the edge of a passion, yet apparently keeping out of it. 
All the while they were converging, under an irresistible 
law, as surely as two streams in one vale." 

If only people would realise that love is an irresistible 
law, a great deal of nonsense that is written about conven- 
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tional morality would be left unwritten ; a great many 
pious and cruel platitudes would be left unsaid ; the gieat 
natural law would be seen to be something far finer than the 
mere polite conventions that appear to satisfy people who 
have too little imagination 10 be anything but extremely 
self-complacent. Nothing m; tters for the moment. Happi- 
ness, that warm glow, that 1 mder emotion that sets e\ ery 
limb on fire ; that love whicl draws another person so i ear 
that the contact is delicious p iin, that is the happiness, t lat, 
loving Clare, Tess experience* . So wonderfully does Ha rdy 
write of it. That little bit o Tess's history that is not t ad- 
ness. It is so pleasing to be able to record it. 

“ Tess had never in her Tecent life been so happy as she 
was now ; possibly never would be so happy again. She 
was, for one thing, physically and mentally suited among 
these new surroundings.” 

And she had that happiness that for the moment — what 
mattered was the present. Again Hardy depicts Tess at 
her one real stage of unworrying bliss. 

“ Moreover, she, and Clare also, stood as yet on the 
debatable land between predilection and love ; where no 
profundities have been reached ; no reflections have set 
in ; awkwardly inquiring, 4 Whither does this new cur- 
rent tend to carry me ? What does it mean to my future ? 
How does it stand towards my past V ” 

So quickly is the unworrying stage over ; and we are faced 
with the unpleasant fact that our new found indescribable 
happiness has its vicious perplexities. 

The extraordinary magnetism of Clare is, in my opinion, 
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a little inclined to be overstated. But if so, perhaps Hardy 
could scarcely avoid this, if the love of Tess for Clare was 
to be reasonable in the terrible lengths to which it was 
destined to go. I mean, in a word, Clare seems to be a little 
made but Tess is always flesh and blood. Clare is almost the 
instrument by which is shown the desperate passion of Tess. 
He is almost, if not quite, an auxiliary. But it is probably 
unfair to criticise, even a little sternly, Hardy on account 
of this. 

Even when Tess listens to something that is only a rumour 
— that Clare is in love with another — this false bit of news 
comes along to make her unhappy. 

“ After this disclosure Tess nourished no further foolish 
thought that there lurked any grave and deliberate 
import in Clare’s attentions to her. It was a passing love 
of her face, for love’s own temporary sake — nothing more. ” 

It would perhaps have been well for Tess if this had been 
so. Even the extreme bitterness of violent death may be 
eased by the memory of a sacred and passionate affection. 
But this is to attempt to apply a supposition to a different 
history from that which Hardy has penned. But for Tess 
there seems to be no way out ; even troubles that are not 
really there at all force their unwelcome attentions on her. 

There is also a sad dilemma about the whole thing. Hardy 
seems to think Tess not worthy of Clare. No doubt a pious 
standpoint, but a little unimaginative ! 

“ And the thorny crown of this sad conception was that 
she whom he really did prefer in a cursory way to the 
rest, she who knew herself to be more impassioned in 
nature, cleverer, more beautiful than they, was in the eyes 
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of propriety, far less worthy of him than the homelier 
ones whom he ignored.** 

Thus Hardy is on the side, I fear, of dull propriety, but 
the lapse is merely temporary ! 

The whole attitude of Tess i :> Angel Clare is one that, a. 1 it 
were, completely turns her r< und. She is the ardent a ad 
insatiable seeker. Her feeling for Clare is one of reveren :e, 
amounting to something that :an quite easily be interpret ed 
as worship. Her great desire is that he shall call her by ler 
name. It is one of those rati er astonishing human touc'< les 
of Hardy which are in charmi ig contrast to his sombre and 
rather detached philosophy. For there is, I think, all 
through “ Tess of the D’Urb jrvilles ** a relative suggestion 
that Tess is something of an instrument through which 
Hardy can express his point of view. The marvellous genius 
of the whole thing is that Tess is so intensely human. But 
it is pleasing to quote something which not only makes her 
human, but rather like a child with a new toy. 

" She was no longer the milkmaid, but a visionary 
essence of woman — a whole sex condensed into one typi- 
cal form. He called her Artemis, Demeter, and other 
fanciful names half teasingly, which she did not like 
because she did not understand them." 

For nothing is so sweet to a woman as her own name on 
the lips of the man she adores. 

" ‘ Call me Tess,* she would say, askance ; and he did ! 

“ Then it would grow lighter, and her features would 
become simply feminine ; they had changed from those 
of a divinity who could confer bliss to those of a being 
who craved it.** 
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The hopeless passion of the women for Clare seems to be 
slightly overdrawn. Their misery and longing is almost too 
cruel to be quite true. And yet, on the other hand, women 
cannot be accused of an intense rationalism ! 

“ The air of the sleeping chamber seemed to palpitate 
with the hopeless passion of the girls. They writhed 
feverishly under the oppressiveness of an emotion thrust 
on them by cruel Nature's law, an emotion which they 
had neither expected nor desired." 

Again there is the old gloom, Nature — cruel. Nature — 
unscrupulous, Nature the ally of Determinism. Hardy's 
insistence, his “ pushing " of every situation to this stand- 
point, would be almost wearying, if there was not the vast 
artistic genius behind the situations. 

If Tess is driven irresistibly to Clare — Clare is driven with 
just as irresistible an urge to Tess. ^Passion is the hardest 
thingi n the world to avoid . A man may pray all tEe gods 
tRatTiemay have the strength not to see any more the woman 
he loves, but his prayer will be a mockery. For it will be a 
petition to the gods that his prayer may never be accepted 
literally. This irresistible urge is written with great force 
by Hardy when he shows Clare more and more under the 
spell of Tess. 

“ He was driven towards her by every heave of his 
pulse." 

Driven. Is there any word that interprets Hardy's 
outlook more forcibly ? 

Towards the end of the history of Tess we get one or two 
of the saddest passages, perhaps, any great novelist has 
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written. The one is when Clare finds that his love for Tess 
has all come back — come back when it is no longer any use. 
The other when Tess has to leave him for ever, for cruel 
men must take away to the oitter ^callousness of the law. 
I quote the two passages to si ow their exquisite pathos, t he 
pain of them that hurts like a violent blow. 

" ' I do love you, Tess, l do — it is all come back/ he 
said, tightening his arms rc and her with fervid pressing.” 

Too late — for Tess is a mi rderess, and so soon her n xk 
will be violently pulled up frc m her body that her soul may 
go to see whether after all sh< * was in the hands of a callous 
monster. 

Those lines when Tess leaves Clare. No last dreadful 
dialogue between two lovers never to meet again has per- 
haps been more beautifully written than by Hardy. 

“ * What is it Angel ? ' she said, starting up. ‘ Have they 
come for me ?' 

" ' Yes, dearest/ he said ; ' they have come/ 

“ * It is as it should be/ she murmured. * Angel, I am 
almost glad — yes, glad ! This happiness could not have 
lasted. It was too much. I have had enough ; and now I 
shall not live for you to despise me !' 

" She stood up, shook herself, and went forward, neither 
of the men having moved. 

“ ' I am ready/ she said, quietly/' 

And so to the last dreadful paragraph in this great book. 
When Tess has gone and only her poor violently killed body 
is left that it may lie down with the earth and get a long 
quiet sleep. 
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u 1 Justice * was done, and the President of the Immor- 
tals in Eschylean phrase, had ended his sport with Tess. 
And the D'Urberville knights and dames slept on in their 
tombs unknowing. The two speechless gazers bent 
themselves down to the earth, as if in prayer, and remained 
thus a long time, absolutely motionless ; the flag con- 
tinued to wave silently. As soon as they had strength 
they arose, joined hands again, and went on.” 

Thus we pass on our pilgrimage a little more sad, not 
only because Tess is dead, but because we are not sure that 
The President of the Immortals will not " sport ” with 
us in the same way as the “ sporting ” with Tess. 



CHAPTEF FIVE 


ONE OR TWO " IRONIES ” 

It might be thought that Mi . Hardy would find it diffie lit 
to excel in the complicated art of the short story. It canr ot 
be said that most of his work errs on the side of brevity. 
At the same time it would be unfair to suggest that his 
work is drawn out. Hardy a >pears to be of that school of 
literary men who do not wish to be hurried. They have no 
insane and uncontrolled impulse to arrive at the end of the 
tale in the quickest possible time. Art abhors a rush, it 
wishes to proceed in a leisurely manner, almost as a protest 
against the unseemly rush and vulgarity of the non-artistic 
world. 

It may perhaps be merely superficial to imagine that 
Hardy is better at long work than at short work. It may 
be, on the other hand, reasonable to suppose that a writer 
who writes great length of words may be less efficient if he 
attempts to use the curious medium of the short story. 
Leaving these two suppositions on one side, what do we 
discern ? In my opinion, Hardy in the medium of the short 
story is certainly as good as in the medium of the long novel. 
There is not any question of cramping or an unsatisfying 
finish. We do not feel that Hardy had so much more to 
say that his short story ought to have been a novel. We 
experience no sense of an abrupt end — an end forced, as it 
were, on the writer ; all seems natural and in harmony. 

It has been said over and over again that the short story 
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should be above all things something that is complete, a 
whole. Hardy appears to fall in with this dogma with the 
utmost goodwill. His art in this direction fulfils its proper 
function. In fact, I believe that Hardy excels in the short 
story as much as Mr. Kipling does. And there will be 
surely few to deny the high measure of praise implied in 
such a statement. The truth of the matter is that Mr. 
Hardy is such a supreme artist that he can always harmonise 
with the demands made by the particular branch of art in 
which he is enveloped. 

If he is writing a short story he does not pine to turn it 
into a long novel, in spite of the evident fact that a long tale 
is pleasing to him. With so many short story writers the 
impression makes itself felt that they are cramped, unhappy, 
impatient at a certain necessary brevity, chafing that the 
story is limited, thus giving the impressions that as artists 
they themselves are sadly limited. No such impression 
comes down through the Hardy short stories ; there is no 
“ unhappy ” artist behind it all, no restless discontented soul 
who hates to have to finish ; rather, they vibrate a creator 
who has found them just suitable for his desires, eminently 
friendly with his ambitions, elegantly the mirror of his genius. 


It must be apparent to even the purely casual reader that 
the irony of life would be a subject likely to appeal very 
greatly to a writer of the mentality of Thomas Hardy. His 
whole approach to human existence is that fate does the 
very reverse of the thing we would wish, or think we would 
wish most. For it always has to be conceded that wishes 
when gratified as we most desire not seldom turn out to be 
of the nature of things we should least desire. There is 
possibly no more admirable picture of this transvaluation 
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difficulty than that created by the superb play of Sir James 
Barrie — “ Dear Brutus.” There is in this play optimism, 
but when Hardy deals with irony it would be intricate to 
discover anything that was not pessimism. 

In this chapter I hope to discuss somewhat briefly some 
of the remarkable short stories that Hardy has written urn er 
the suggestive title of " Life’ > Little Ironies.” We mi^ht 
well wonder whether Hardy d i not chuckle a little sardo li- 
cally at the word “ little.” 1 or really some of the iron es 
seem quite big, even if view* d with as little prejudice as 
possible. 

The whole series of the stor es demonstrates Hardy deve- 
loping the dismal idea of the ' sporting " of the " President 
of the Immortals,” the rather sinister figure behind the 
Universe, the callous “ Napoleon,” pondering as each of the 
pawns meets his Waterloo. 

The thought will sometimes come that really Hardy seems 
to think that no condition of life brings any immunity from 
unhappiness. There is certainly a very strong parallel to 
Ibsen, in my opinion — a far closer dependence than that so 
readily accorded to Mr. Shaw. There is surely no more 
" miserable ” writer in the English language than Hardy, 
and the terrible hopelessness of his “ misery ” is not so much 
the incidents depicting this “ misery ” as the probability 
that Hardy is right in his surmises. The whole setting of 
these short tales is again sombre ; the dark clouds roll up 
and the sun is permanently eclipsed. 


There is a rather unexplainable fact that many women fall 
desperately in love with a man they have never seen, a man 
they only know of through a public reputation. . Sometimes, 
of course, this curious fascination is to be explained by a dis- 
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satisfaction with their own partner or a subtle link through 
art. Thus, a woman who writes poetry may quite well fall 
in love with a poet who writes something of the same sort 
of poetry. It is but seldom that the love reaches a pitch 
when it becomes a dangerous obsession, but when it does 
there is nothing so difficult to cure. For love of a shadowy 
ideal, even if it be directed at a material substance of flesh 
and blood, is something lasting, something that can never 
be fully satisfied. It is something of this strange kind of 
love which Hardy deals with in " An Imaginative Woman/' 
It is all very tragic, for the woman never meets her unknown 
lover ; she always just misses seeing him, never realising 
that, had she done so, the dream might have been smashed, 
as though hit with a sledge hammer. 

And yet, though she never sees him, Mrs. Marchmill 
conceives a violent passion for the poet. It is one of the 
Hardy ironies — a very cruel one, and seemingly having no 
sensible purpose whatever. Mrs. Marchmill is, of course, 
a very silly woman, but her husband is the type to make any 
woman who was not silly soon the possessor of that deplor- 
able state. Poor Mrs. Marchmill never meets her poet. 
And one day — one of those awful days when life seems to 
stop for us — she hears that he has committed suicide. 
Hardy draws a terrible picture of her insane grief, her mad- 
dening sorrow, and, we cannot laugh, all about a man she 
had never set eyes upon. 

" Her grief and distraction shook her to pieces ; and 
she lay in this frenzy of sorrow for more than an hour. 
Broken words came every now and then from her quiver- 
ing lips : * O, if he had only known of me — known of 
me — me ! ... O, if I had only once met him — only once ; 
aft id put my hand upon his hot forehead — kissed — let him 
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know how I loved him — that I would have suffered 
shame and scorn, would have lived and died, for him !" 

And then — the very peculiar idea, that such would have 
been a stealing from the Drine Prerogative. It is a curious 
mystical idea, some way ren ,oved from Hardy's Determ nism 
in Tess. 

" ‘ Perhaps it would h .ve saved his dear life. . . But 
no ... it was not allow< d ! God is a jealous God ; and 
that happiness was not f( r Him and me.” 

But it is a little perplexir g if the happiness of God is only 
to be obtained through not allowing a kindly woman the 
chance of saving a young pc et from the agony and waste of 
suicide. There is surely some considerable superficiality 
in Hardy's reasoning here. 

The irony continues its merry way until Mrs. Marchmill 
dies in giving birth to a child. Then, as though to pursue 
the unfortunate woman beyond the grave, fate turns round 
and the husband suspects it is the poet's child. And Mrs. 
Marchmill had not even had the satisfaction of ever having 
seen the poet ! 

" By a known but inexplicable trick of Nature there 
were undoubtedly strong traces of resemblance to the man 
Ella had never seen ; the dreamy and peculiar expression 
of the poet's face sat, as the transmitted idea, upon the 
child's, and the hair was of the same hue." 

The husband is now quite certain and he no doubt experi- 
ences a curious joy at the “ proved " treachery of the wife 
who was always far too good for him. 
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“ ' I'm damned if I didn't think so !* murmured March- 
mill. ‘ Then she did play me false with that fellow at the 
lodgings! Let me see; the dates — the second week 'in 
August . . . the third week in May . . . Yes . . . Yes .... Get 
away, you poor little brat ! You are nothing to me.' ” 

This tragic little story, which is told so delicately by 
Hardy, seems once more to imply that the Ruler of the 
Universe is a little unkind, and, as the victim is a woman, 
a little lacking in chivalry. As for the poet, he died young, 
but the gods did not seem to love him, or if they did, they 
might have called him otherwise than by a pistol bullet smash- 
ing through his right temple. 


It has been said pretty often that no more cruel fate than 
that which overtook Tess could possibly have been con- 
ceived. Such thinking is merely shallow, and suggests 
death to be the zenith of all the evils. It would have been 
obviously far worse if Tess had become insane than that 
she should have been hanged by the neck until she was dead. 
I go back to Tess because a very tragic short story of Hardy’s 
seems so much to remind of her. In that amazingly fine 
drama, “ To Please His Wife,” Hardy is making the Power 
behind the Universe more subtly cruel than before. For 
this Power drives a woman mad, and the sea is allowed to 
be the instrument of this dire work. 

In the tragic story Hardy is dealing very sincerely with 
the type of woman who wishes to get riches, not so much 
for what they may bring as for the doubtful pleasure of 
being equal to the riches of some other woman. The innate 
envy of woman and her callous wish to satisfy this envy is 
very clearly stated by Hardy. Mrs. Jolliffe is not content 
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that she has married the man of her choice ; she is not even 
satisfied to be the mother of his children. She must have 
more money ; the old cry that turns men into maci lines 
and women into automata ; the old cry that obliterates 
Heaven and uplifts Hell ; * he old cry upon which our civi- 
lisation will assuredly fall. 

44 4 Don’t speak of b} gones,’ she implored in stern 
sadness. 

“ 4 But think for the b< ys’ and my sake, if not for your 
own, what are we to do tc get richer ?’ ” 

And there is only one wa} to do this for a sailor. He must 
once more go to sea. Ho v irresistibly the woman drives 
her husband out when she is in the cursed grip of the lust 
for money. It changes her whole character. Hardy puts 
the transition in so few words, but they mean so much. 
Affection, society instead of loneliness, it all goes for the 
chink, chink of the heartless gold. 

44 She had been the very one to keep him at home, 
hating the semi-widowed existence of sailor’s wives. 
But her ambition checked her instincts now, and she said: 

4 4 4 Do you think success really lies that way ?’ ” 

But the gold brings the inevitable disappointment. The 
fortune which seems so much to the sailor who has obtained 
it is so little in the eyes of the greedy and unsatisfied wife. 
Hardy once again points the fact that nearly everything, 
if not absolutely everything, leads to disillusion. 

44 With this he pulled out an enormous canvas bag, full 
and rotund as the money bag of the giant whom Jack 
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slew, untied it and shook the contents out into her lap 
as she sat in her low chair by the fire.” 

The first excitement over, the hard earned money seems 
so paltry. 

“ ‘ It is a lot of gold, indeed/ she said. ' And is this 
all ?’ ” 

At last the whole family go to sea, and the grasping 
woman is left alone. That they never come back is Hardy’s 
way of showing that they ought never to have gone. But 
madness descends on the miserable woman. A more hope- 
less outlook has never been the lot of any Hardy character. 
Mrs. Jolliffe is cursed with the forlorn hope that some day 
her husband and boys will return. But the sea is too greedy ; 
it loves three good substantial sailor men ; it cares not that 
a wretched woman is going slowly mad through remorse 
and grief. 

The last few lines of the story are dreadful lines. There 
is not a ray of hope, the only hope when Mrs. Jolliffe goes 
down to her dark grave. Mrs. Jolliffe has thought that her 
dear ones are back. A pleasing little trick of an overwrought 
brain. 

" The wretched woman walked wildly up and down with 
her bare feet — there was not a soul. She returned and 
knocked with all her might at the door which had once 
been her own — they might have been admitted for the 
night, unwilling to disturb her till the morning. It was 
not till several minutes had elapsed that the young man 
who now kept the shop looked out of an upper window, 
and saw the skeleton of something human standing 
below half dressed. 
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" ‘ Has anybody come V asked the form. 

" * Oh, Mrs. Jolliffe, I didn’t know it was you,’ said the 
young man, kindly, for he was aware how her baseless 
expectations moved her. ‘ No ; nobody has come ' ’ 

And nobody ever will coi ic. Perhaps poor Mrs. Jol iffe’s 
mad hope is better than a bitter and hopeless despaii It 
is a subtle way that Hardy las of showing sympathy. 

It is no doubt a trite say ng that time effaces every t ling. 
And it is about as untrue it is trite. A wrong done, it 
matters not how many y< irs ago, time never wipes out. 
No definite action may ever be taken to right the wrong , but 
the memory of it persists so long as memory exists. 

In one of his short stories, “ For Conscience’ Sake,” 
Hardy deals rather satirically with the attempt after many 
years to put things right. The attempt is no doubt gallant, 
but the result can scarcely be termed a success. I suppose 
one of the real reasons is that though we may be much the 
same, the other person has changed so much that he does 
not even desire that the wrong shall be put right. Or what 
is much more dreadful, it is too late for him ; nothing we 
can do can make any amends 

The wrong that Mr. Millborne has done is a very old one, 
one of those wrongs which make their appearance some- 
where every single day and probably every single night. 
An offer of marriage and then — the misery that no marriage 
ever takes place. And then Mr. Millborne, troubled by con- 
science, thinks that he can make amends after twenty 
years have slipped by, a third of a lifetime, twenty miserable 
years to turn a young hopeful woman into something old 
and sad. Mr. Millborne puts his shabby story into a few 
pathetic words. 
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“ * I promised her marriage, took advantage of my pro- 
mise, and, am a bachelor/ '' 

Mr. Millborne intends to try and put the wrong right. 
The doctor to whom he confides his ambition is sceptical 
as to the wisdom of the step. 

“ * l wish you luck in the enterprise/ said Doctor 
Bindon. ‘ You'll soon be out of that chair, and then you 
can put your impulse to the test. But .... after twenty 
years of silence ... I should say, don't/ " 

It is unnecessary to say more than that Mr. Millborne 's 
good intention has no good effect whatever. It is quite 
obvious that Hardy would not have us obey conscience too 
rigidly. But once again there is something deeper than this 
in his philosophy. The attempt to make amends leads to 
no sort of happiness. It is true that there should be punish- 
ment for an offence, but when an effort is made to try and 
put the offence right, it seems a little hard that this act 
of virtue should merely have the effect of inflicting a greater 
punishment on all concerned. It seems as though ven- 
geance is for ever, forgiveness is never to be obtained. There 
is certainly a reverse idea in this short story to that dis- 
played in the teachings of the Synoptic Gospels. For old 
Mr. Millborne certainly endeavoured to make a new start, 
to put his house in order, and the only encouragement he 
gets is to find that he has got into a worse muddle than 
before. It even drives the unfortunate gentleman to the 
delights of drinking ! Hardy ends on rather a sombre note 
— human wreckage drifting, waiting until it shall be borne 
out to sea on the turn of the tide and not return. 
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“ Occasionally he had to be helped to his lodgings by 
his servant from the Cercle he frequented, through having 
imbibed a little too mucli liquor to be able to take care 
of himself. But he was harmless, and even when he had 
been drinking said little/ 

Though Hardy is not d< aling with quite such a 1 itter 
theme as usual, at the same time it is not very far removed 
from pessimism. A wrong that can never be put light. 
It is not a cheerful thoug it. Attempted amends merely 
resulting in worse chaos. I is not of the nature of a g >spel 
of pure and simple joy. 


Of the remaining short stories in the volume, “ Life's 
Little Ironies," I have picked out one " The Son's Veto," 
as it deals with something that is very closely allied to snob- 
bery. In this tale, Hardy is considering the difficult ques- 
tion of a son who rather despises his less educated mother. 

It is a very crude subject — blood relationship at its very 
worst. We could have been content had the son merely 
deplored the grammatical errors of his mother, but it does 
not stop at that. He interferes and finally wrecks his 
mother's happiness. Hardy makes no attempt to argue, 
he coldly states the tragedy in all its blackness. There is 
the rather natural and clumsy school boy correction when 
the mother makes a slip about the use of a verb. It is all 
very natural, and at present the boy is a mere machine, one 
of the many thousands who are turned out of our public 
schools. Boys whose imagination is seldom sufficient to 
make them anything more than highly polished and super- 
ficial snobs. 
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“ * Has, dear mother — not have ! ' exclaimed the public 
school boy, with an impatient fastidiousness that was 
almost harsh. ‘ Surely you know by this time !' ” 

The essential difficulty of the situation is so admirably 
stated by Hardy. It is a natural law — inexorable, unbend- 
ing, harsh and without sympathy. 

" ‘ No, I am not a lady/ she said sadly. ‘ I never shall 
be. But he's a gentleman, and that — makes it — O how 
difficult for me.* ” 

But even so, it is a little harsh that this son who is a " gen- 
tleman " is also a profound and pious clerical prig. Hardy 
has a contempt for him. For he cannot even appreciate 
his mother's overwhelming affection. 

“ As yet he was far from being man enough — if he ever 
would be — to rate these sins of hers at their t/ue infinitesi- 
mal value beside the yearning fondness that welled up 
and remained penned in her heart till it should be more 
fully accepted by him, or by some other person or thing." 

But possibly Mr. Hardy is here a little fallacious in using 
the word “ infinitesimal." These grammatical slips, the 
little non-understandings of what society does understand, 
the wrong expressions used, all these are of considerable 
magnitude to the public school boy. Nothing could per- 
haps hurt a public schoolboy so much as that his mother- 
should refer to a pack of dogs, or that she should refer to a 
full room at the theatre. No, Hardy is mistaken in the 
use of his word in this instance. But there is no excuse for 
the subsequent interference with his mother's wish to marry 
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which gives Hardy yet another chance to end a short story 
on a note of sadness. 

The wretched woman cannot marry the man of her choice, 
while her son, in his fresh priest-like innocence, is quite 
certain that his mission will make the world so much be tter. 
It does not signify in the le. st that he is driving his mi *ther 
to a grave that is the logi :al outcome of frustrated love. 
We must of course save th s world, make it better, pi each 
the necessity of happiness, >ut never by any chance ai e we 
to practise those doctrines if social rules are likely t > be 
violated. 

“ Some four years after this date a middle-aged mar was 
standing at the door of tl e largest fruiterer's shop in Ald- 
brickham. He was the proprietor, but to-day, instead 
of his usual business attire, he wore a neat suit of black, 
and his window was partly shuttered. From the railway 
station a funeral procession was seen approaching ; it 
passed his door and went out of the town towards the 
village of Gaymead. The man, whose eyes were wet, held 
his hat in his hand as the vehicles moved by ; while from 
a mourning coach a young smooth-shaven priest in a 
high waistcoat looked black as a cloud at the shopkeeper 
standing there." 

Everything in these tales seems to concentrate on making 
unhappiness for those who are forced to live in the Universe. 
A thick blanket hangs over everyone. Groping wearily 
through a dense fog, the emerging merely reveals in the 
distance a fog of still greater intensity. There appears to 
be no way out. 
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HARDY AND A TEMPERAMENT 

One of the most successful of the Shavian plays is one 
that is not so popular as it might be. It has the diverting 
title of “ The Philanderer/' and being a veritable tragedy, 
is usually hailed as a Comedy ! In his curious kind of tract, 
“ The Well Beloved," Hardy, to a limited extent, is dealing 
with a somewhat harmless but rather pitiful philanderer. 
Hardy deals with this philanderer in a rather gloomy sincere 
manner ; while Shaw dissects the philanderer with no 
mercy, so that the unfortunate man not only hasn't a leg 
to stand upon, he has the transparency of a skeleton. But 
Hardy is never really severe as Shaw so often is ; he is pro- 
bably too sympathetic and unsatisfied, while Shaw is so 
conscious of his own cleverness, that he has no idea when it 
becomes mere cleverness. I mean, Shaw is a little hard on 
his philanderer, he has no real feeling for him, but Hardy 
so far forgets his theological position that he has something 
that is nearly a spiritual feeling for the weaknesses and ideals 
of Mr. Pierston. 

We do not live very long in this world before we make 
the very painful discovery that there are a great many 
things that we must not do. Things which are quite harm- 
less until we have reached the horrid and inevitable stage of 
growing up. Thus, very early on in the book that I am 
examining Avice learns that a girl has to be careful of her 
kisses as soon as she begins the process of leaving her early 
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years in the background. The actual action is probably 
not thought about much because it is so universal. As a 
matter of fact there is tragedy in the incident. For it is the 
beginning of knowledge that something in itself which is 
beautiful cannot be indulged to the full because the edect 
of the beautiful action is the r everse of good. 

It seems perfectly impossil le for Hardy to write more i han 
two or three pages without ringing in something whicti is 
sad and afar off from happir ess. A vice, by her though less 
and profoundly innocent action of a spontaneous riss, 
learns the beginnings of fe dings of sorrow and remorse. 
Hardy gives a picture of hei girlish distress very truly and 
with relentless realism. 

“ ' I — I didn't think about how I was altered/ said the 
conscience stricken girl. ' I used to kiss him, and he used 
to kiss me before he went away.' " 

Then comes the melancholy truism. Years make such 
a difference ; the innocent kiss is something that can burn 
with a frightful fire, create unconsidered longings, turn a 
man into something that may be a deadly danger to a girl. 
It is all summed up in the simple but telling sentence that 
Hardy writes. 

“ ' But that was years ago, my dear.' " 

Once more we can have no control over our emotional 
gifts. We may kiss, merely wishing to demonstrate by 
something like a sacrament, and instead we give something 
that may have a far reaching result that grows not less with 
the swift passage of the years. I think that Hardy is once 
again by a sentence depicting a simple incident dwelling 
on the doctrine and philosophy of inevitability. 
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" * But that was years ago, my dear/ ” 

But perhaps Hardy makes the incident have too much 
effect on Avice. It is one of those pieces of character 
drawing when it is difficult not to suggest that he may be 
guilty of a slight exaggeration. I say this with considerable 
care, as it is obvious that Avice is a very highly strung young 
person. But her expressed wish, if true, is rather a dreadful 
aftermath to a thoughtlessly given and perfectly sincere 
kiss. 


“ ‘ I wish I was dead/ ” 

It has, of course, to be conceded that most persons who 
express this pious sentiment must not be taken too seriously. 
Or, at any rate, their desire must be considered in the nature 
of those things which should be labelled as temporary. All 
the same, I am not at all sure Hardy is not exaggerating 
slightly in attributing this expression to Avice. But then 
many of the heroines of Hardy express the desire to taste 
of death, and certainly many of them would probably 
have been much better off if they had never lived to pro- 
nounce this dire desire. It is not a fuss about nothing — 
this distress of Avice, but it seems somewhat like as much as 
possible out of a little. It is not the incident which is tragic 
but the fact that Avice has learnt that she is not Peter 
Pan ; she cannot any longer do what she likes with her 
simple kisses. 


In “ The Well Beloved ” I have already suggested that 
there is some resemblance to Mr. Shaw's “The Philanderer/' 
Another play of Mr. Shaw's, " Candida/ 1 has something 
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that is parallel to "The Well Beloved." It will be re- 
membered that in the play " Candida," Eugene March- 
banks is, more or less, unconsciously in love with an ideal. 
In this book of Hardy's, in a somewhat similar manner, 
Piers ton is also in love with in ideal. The difference in the 
two ideals is that Eugene s iems to think his ideal ca) i be 
found in loving a very cone ete and married woman, while 
Pierston finds it difficult to -ealise that any kind of woman 
will come up to his sought for ideal. Hardy verges <>n a 
vague mysticism, that love of love which expresses itself 
in either poetic fancies oi wild and improbable dread. 
Pierston has a peculiar tem]>erament. 

Not only is Hardy slight y mystical in " The Well Be- 
loved," he is also not far fro n the interesting art of psycho- 
analysis. Somewhat like ‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge," 
this book is a study of a man not in any case a villain, but 
rather a weak man because he is searching for something 
beyond humanity. His weakness is that he does not give 
enough credit to the powers of humanity to satisfy his 
rather indefinite longings 

Hardy seems to imply that men can be so diligent in 
searching for perfection that they become blind and incapable 
of perceiving it when it is there. Pierston is not a particu- 
larly interesting character ; his idealism is less attractive 
than the villainy of The Mayor of Casterbridge. But I 
believe that Hardy would agree villains are usually more 
interesting than idealists and are much more likely to be 
successful in their searchings. 

Pierston in his mystical quest is continually vacillating. 
He is as unstable as most of the Hardy heroines. And this 
is saying a good deal. His mind is a bewildering chaos of 
conflicting emotions. The curious way in which he gradu- 
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ally becomes conscious of the wane of love for his first love 
is shown clearly enough. 

“ He was not sure that he had ever seen the real Beloved 
in that friend of his youth, solicitous as he was for her wel- 
fare. But, loving her or not, he perceived that the spirit 
which called itself his Love was flitting stealthily from 
some remoter figure to the near one in the chamber over- 
head.’ * 

Sometimes it is as if Hardy is making fun of Pierston, 
showing him up to be a kind of machine first attracted by 
one woman and then with amazing rapidity by the next one 
who comes along. 

' In the course of ten minutes he adored her.’ ” 

Having deserted his first love, Pierston is very soon 
carried away by the charms of the second. When Miss 
Bencombe writes to her fiancd to tell him she is to marry 
another, we get Hardy writing some lines of dialogue which 
bring out all too clearly some of the feminine callousness 
that belongs to certain types of women. Miss Bencombe 
is certainly one of them. 

" Marcia thereupon wrote out a reply to that effect, 
Jocelyn helping her to shape the phrases as gently as 
possible. 

" ‘ I repeat ’ (her letter concluded) “ that I had quite 
forgotten ! I am deeply sorry ; but that is the truth. I 
have told my intended husband everything, and he is 
looking over my shoulder as I write.’ ” 

That is the extra little feminine stab, all part of the extra 
triumph, and Hardy has got it to a nicety. 
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When Marcia retorts to Pierston about the fact that she 
has forgotten her former lover, she retorts in a fashion which 
shows her not to be without debating skill. 

“ ‘ I have only proved false through forgetfulness, but 
you have while rememb* ring. 1 ” 

All the way through, Piei ston is perfectly conscious of his 
vacillating, and he merel} excuses himself that it s all 
part of the quest for the ideal. His journey aftei this 
elusive being allows Hard/ to write some delicate xony 
which is not without a littl » tempered malice. 

“ His whimsical isle-bn d fancy had grown to be such an 
emotion that the Well-Beloved — now again visible — was 
always existing somewhere near him. For months he 
would find her on the stage of a theatre ; then she would 
flit away, leaving the poor empty carcase that had lodged 
her to mumm on as best it could without her — a sorry 
lay figure to his eyes, heaped with imperfections and 
sullied with commonplace.” 

There is, of course, in all this something of the usual 
Hardy gloom, nothing leading to any happiness, nothing at 
all lasting. 

Pierston puts his uncomfortable and unsatisfying position 
concisely enough. Nothing that is embodied in flesh is 
really of any use at all. 

“ As flesh she dies daily, like the Apostle’s corporeal 
self ; because when I grapple with the reality she’s no 
longer in it, so that I cannot stick to one incarnation if I 
would.” 
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The word “ cannot ” is very characteristic of Hardy. No 
matter how they try, none of his characters appears able to 
fight against fate with any success. Of course, Pierston's 
fate is not so hard as the fate of many other of Hardy's 
characters, but the same kind of inevitable force presses him 
down. 

Very soon Pierston has dealings with the type of woman 
who is designated a woman of the world. Though he is 
still a philanderer, he is older, and therefore a little more 
careful and not quite so callous as before. His love-making 
has an evolutionary strain about it. 

“ He was now over forty, she was probably thirty ; and 
he dared not make unmeaning love with the careless 
selfishness of a younger man." 

Very skilfully does Hardy indicate this more mature, 
careful point of view. 

" The Well Beloved ” is in some ways the most straight- 
forward and simple of Mr. Hardy's works. It is a tale that 
is, as I have already suggested, something of a tract or moral 
treatise. It is a study, but perhaps not a very penetrating 
one, of a man who philanders, not so much because he likes 
various women as for the reason that he cannot make up his 
mind that any of them would really satisfy his conception 
of love. The actual events in the book may be a little ex- 
aggerated. But if so, they read pleasantly enough, and the 
evolution of Pierston proceeds along logical lines. 

At the end poor Mr. Pierston loses his ideals and gives up 
his search for the Well Beloved. 

“ His business was, among kindred undertakings which 
followed the extinction of the Well Beloved and other 
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ideals, to advance a scheme for the closing of the old 
natural fountains in the Street of Wells, because of their 
possible contamination, and supplying the townlet wdh 
water from pipes, a scheme that was carried out at nis 
expense, as is well known." 

Mr. Pierston is so like mai y of us, quite human and at 
times quite inhuman ; sometin es in hot pursuit of some id ±al 
and then, more or less, defeat* d, absorbed in mere mundane 
and ordinary business pursuits " The Well Beloved ” i a 
human book, yet it depicts a lopeless quest for the spiritual. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


A TRAGIC MAN 

A certain concensus of opinion seems to be agreed that 
the women that Thomas Hardy writes of are beings tossed 
hither and thither by a somewhat callous and cruel Power. 
Not so much attention appears to have been paid to the fact 
that fate is not too kind to the Hardy men. It would be 
rather interesting to ask which is the more melancholy 
book — “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles ” or “ Jude the Obscure/ 1 
And the answer would probably ultimately depend upon the 
intricate problem of values . For it might evolve itself into a 
consideration as to whether hanging was more melancholy 
than premature death amid a chaos of smashed ambition 
and annihilated ideals. It might then further evolve itself 
into a discussion as to whether the melancholy Determinism 
in “ Tess ” to which I have referred, was not even more 
pronounced in the case of Jude. And again the conclusion 
would probably be inconclusive and dependent upon what 
was considered the greater failure, the life of Tess or the life 
of Jude. For my part, I believe, in some ways, " Jude the 
Obscure ” is the most savagely depressing book that Mr. 
Hardy has written ; and it is, in my opinion, this, because a 
man who fails and fails utterly is the most deplorable thing 
in this world of innumerable deplorable actualities. 

What I shall attempt to do in this chapter is to follow 
something of the life of Jude. The progress is one of great 
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misery, external events conspire against him, but they are 
not so deadly as the temperament which has a tenacious 
grip of Jude. For Jude is always engaged in the most 
hopeless of all fights, the fi *ht against self. Jude is a veri- 
table symbol, almost a cor crete application of the P; uline 
dilemma. He is a picture )f the man determining to go to 
the right and invariably goiig not only to the left, but 1 0 the 
wrong. And all the time 1 2 knows that he wants to c 0 big 
things, to be something o worth in the Church, to help 
others in the hopeless figl ts that leave him bruisec and 
beaten every single time. 

In his very young days Jude is somewhat strange. He 
actually sheds tears that I is master is leaving the sc hcol. 
Cynicism is not necessarily e nployed when it is said that most 
boys howl with relieved laughter at the departure of a master. 
But not so Jude ; he is sad, gloomy ; the parting hurts him 
because he likes the master. But more so because it proves 
so soon to him that life soon brings the horrid inevitable 
partings and sadnesses. 

" The cart creaked across the green and disappeared 
round the corner by the rectory-house. The boy returned 
to the draw-well at the edge of the greensward, where he 
had left his buckets when he went to help his patron 
and teacher in the loading. There was a quiver in his 
lip now, and after opening the well-cover to begin lower- 
ing the bucket, he paused and leant with his forehead and 
arms against the frame-work, his face wearing the fixity of a 
thoughtful child’s who has felt the pricks of life somewhat 
before his time.” 

And it is not long before Jude also finds that most people 
have no sympathy with sorrow ; they are much too business- 
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like ; the work of the days must be got on with ; any kind 
of sentiment is merely weak and foolish. So Jude is sud- 
denly awakened from his reverie by the anger of an old 
wretch of a woman who orders him to get busy, and get busy 
quickly. 

" His thoughts were interrupted by a sudden outcry : 

“ 4 Bring on that water, will ye, you idle young harlican.' ” 

Sorrow must be ever lonely ; there is no time for it to be 
shared with other people. Besides, it is not worth while ; 
they never understand ; no one would understand Jude — 
except Thomas Hardy ! 

The outlook of Jude at an early stage of his life is very 
similar to that of Peter Pan. But the desire of Jude is 
much more serious than that of Barrie's Peter Pan. Barrie 
makes Peter Pan whimsical in his hatred of growing up, while 
Hardy is the very opposite of whimsical. His seriousness 
in Jude is sometimes quite alarming. But Jude has some 
quite good reasons why he does not wish to leave boyhood. 
A long quotation showing them is not out of place, as they 
reflect a good deal of the Hardy philosophy. For, I think, 
in Jude more than in perhaps any other of his volumes 
Hardy is “ using ” a character. I think, even more than 
he “ uses ” Tess. It is almost as if he had a parallel method 
of art to Bernard Shaw. 

" Jude went out, and, feeling more than ever his exist- 
ence to be an undemanded one, he lay down upon his back 
on a heap of litter near the pig-sty. The fog had by this 
time become more translucent, and the position of the 
sun could be seen through it. Growing up brought 
responsibilities, he found. Events did not rhyme quite 
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as he had thought. Nature's logic was too horrid for him 
to care for. As you got older, and felt yourself to be at 
the centre of your time, and not at a point in its ciicum- 
ference, as you had felt when you were little, you were 
seized with a sort of shuddering, he perceived." 

If it is objected that Jud< has too " grown up " thoights, 
the suggestion that Hardy ie " using " him may be profi .ably 
recollected. 

And also, Jude, in spite c f his dislike of growing up, is all 
the time most abominably grown up. So the charge that 
Hardy makes him express too mature thoughts seems to 
fail for want of any conclusi /e evidence. 

Jude is so desperately c< >nfused by life — and we all are 
when we are foolish enough to think about it ! This feeling 
of being the centre of a maelstroom is very typical of Hardy. 

" All around you there seemed to be something glaring, 
garish, rattling, and the noises and glares hit upon the 
little cell called your life, and shook it, and scorched it." 

If we are not to be too depressed by Hardy's philosophy of 
life, it is as well to ponder over the word " seemed." For the 
problem, at any rate in “ Jude," is whether the mutterings 
are internal or external. Whether. the blows dealt at the 
little cell of life come from within or without. In a good 
many ways, in “ Jude," they appear to come from within. 
It does not, of course, solve the ultimate problem, but it 
suggests the possibility of an indefinite Free Will which is 
better accepted the less it is pondered over. 

It is indeed rather noteworthy, and a little disturbing, that 
nearly all problems of a metaphysical nature are the least 
obscure when they are just accepted on the unsatisfactory 
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grounds of Authority. Or, rather, if it be said that accept- 
ance on grounds of Authority is satisfactory provided the 
Authority is “satisfactory/' many demand that Reason 
should arrive at the same conclusion as that reached by 
Authority. I mean, Jude experiences blows from within, 
thus pointing to the need for the application of Free Will. 
At the same time his Reason leads him to feel aggrieved with 
fate, or, at least, Hardy appears to be aggrieved for him. 
It is possibly part of the weakness of Hardy that he rather 
shuns the metaphysical. He apparently would wish to re- 
duce all happenings to the material. I cannot see, for the 
most part, that he has any sympathy with or even conception 
of the profoundly metaphysical position so well defined 
by St. Paul. The possible heavy buffeting of the body, 
the giving over to Satan, that in the end the soul may derive 
benefit. The method of such benefit is, of course, another 
problem and it is no part of our discussion. What is sug- 
gested is that in some ways Hardy is so material that he sees 
all evil, when evil perhaps only exists (an insoluble problem) 
that it may lead to ultimate good. 

Now and again Hardy departs from his austere and gloomy 
reasonings and writes something that is quite unaffectedly 
beautiful. In " Jude the Obscure " the tense pessimism of 
the whole book is relieved by such passages. There is one 
very rare gem when Jude imagines that the wind having 
been to the city of Christminster has brought something of 
the atmosphere of that city back with it. It is a singularly 
lovely idea, the perfect blending, for once, of nature and the 
rather unformed hopes of Jude. It is almost as if nature 
was trying to make some amends to him for seeming to hem 
him in. It is something of the law of compensation, which 
law Hardy seems to think too little about. Or, rather, he 
thinks too little about it on its “ levelling up ” mission. 
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" ' You/ he said, addressing the breeze caressingly, 
‘were in Christminster city between one and two hours 
ago, floating along the streets, pulling round the weather 
cocks, touching Mr. Phillc tson's face, being breathed by 
him, and now you be here, breathed by me — you the \ ery 
same ! ’ ” 

This is surely one of the m *st delightful little touches t lat 
Hardy has given us. It is sc like Barrie, so like the deli( ate 
whimsical ideas that come to nen and women who see nai ure 
as a friend, and not, as Hare y does so much, as a cruel md 
callous enemy. 

And not only is the wind a § entle friend, it is also something 
that gets poor Jude away from the difficulties of his own life. 
What gets us more from our own sorrows than the swish of 
the wind, the sighing of it in the trees, the gentle murmur 
of the sea, the rush of the mountain torrent, the gentle 
breeze that heralds the coming of night and also heralds the 
coming certainty at no great distance of the new-born day ? 

" He had become entirely lost to his bodily situation 
during this mental leap, and only got back to it by a rough 
recalling/' 

Even if we do so rapidly get back, we can thank the powers 
that be that we have been permitted, even for a few moments, 
to be at one with nature, lifted up into the eternal, freed 
from the temporals, almost part of the realities of the Uni- 
verse ; lifted away from the foolish little world built by men 
and built on the most shifting sand possible. The wind is 
kind to Jude, for the wind is far-seeing ; it sees where it 
will shriek through in a few minutes ; it sees Jude, so soon to 
be swept here, swept there by every miserable torment. 
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Hardy has made the wind sympathetic ; it has repaid him 
by allowing him to write a beautiful passage, a piece of poetic 
prose, a glimpse of nature's humanity, a glance at the soul 
of a boy for a few minutes buoyed up by the ecstasies of the 
imagination. 

I think we do well to ponder over this exquisite passage 
about the wind, for it proves that Hardy has some conception 
of Divine kindness, even if it is almost entirely eliminated 
by his insistence on Divine cruelty — if we can be permitted 
to use a term, that we must hope is really quite contradictory. 

It may have been noticed that Hardy has a perfect genius 
for depicting queer bargains between people. Bargains 
that are reminiscent almost of those delightful nursery 
rhymes which are the more delightful the further we get 
away from the nursery. Jude makes one of the strange 
bargains with an itinerant quack physician. The delightful 
episode is natural and Hardy in a very characteristic mood. 

Jude wishes in his ignorance to get some grammars, for 
he thinks they will teach him a language. 

“ ‘ Where will you be with the grammars ? * 

" * I shall be passing here this day fortnight at precisely 
this hour of five-and-twenty minutes past seven. My 
movements are as truly timed as those of the planets in 
their courses/ 

“ ‘ Here I'll be to meet you/ said Jude. 

" ' With orders for my medicines ? ' 

" ‘ Yes, Physician/ ” 

Grammars in exchange for more customers. It is all a 
little simple and full of charm. 

And the wretched grammars bring very much misery, 
for Jude suddenly realises what a frightful long way it is to 
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travel, that journey from a rough boy of the land to a polished 
scholar of the city. We are more than ever pleased that the 
wind was kind and gentle to Jude. The grammars have 
behaved very badly, probably being a little snobbish ! 

" ‘ What brains they mm t have in Christminster and che 
great schools/ he presenth thought, ‘ to learn words >ne 
by one up to tens of thousa ids ! * There were no brain in 
his head equal to this bush ess ; and as the little sun r lys 
continued to stream in thr >ugh his hat at him he wished 
he had never seen a book, t lat he might never see another, 
that he had never been bon 1 .” 

And it is almost impossibli not to believe that it woiild 
not have been good for Jude if he had never been bom, 
but that is again to perniciously ignore any metaphysical 
considerations. But Hardy can scarcely give us any more 
terrible picture than a boy, hardly beginning life, wishing 
that he had never been called upon to embark upon the 
journey at all. I believe the situation is more appalling 
than the awful moment when we see the last of Tess, hear 
her broken words, weep that she will never kiss us again, 
agonise that her neck is to be the target of an instrument to 
send her to a vile and utterly unmoral death. Yet even so, 
Jude’s cry is surely more tragic, for he has not had the fleshly 
joys that came once or twice to Tess. 

The “ plot ” of “ Jude ” is rather a simple one. It is a 
conflict between Jude and his ideals and Jude and two 
women. That the women win is only to be expected, as it 
seems to be an inevitable law that they should. At least in 
the case of a man like Jude, who is certainly weak in the 
flesh, if potentially strong of soul. 

It is also no doubt very much the wish of Hardy that 
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Jude should not be too much blamed for his lapses. The 
longer Jude lives, the more apparent does it become to him 
that the life he wishes to choose — the life of the scholar, the 
life of contemplation — ever becomes farther and farther 
away. Jude is like so many of us. When we are round 
that next comer then we shall really achieve what we intend 
to do. But at that next corner we discover that there is 
a still more intricate turn and then again such a bend that 
we no longer attempt it. Jude soon finds out all this. 
Thinking all will be well when he gets to the city of Christ - 
minster, when he is there he finds the fight has hardly begun 
at all. 

“ It was not till now, when he found himself actually 
on the spot of his enthusiasm, that Jude perceived how 
far away from the object of that enthusiasm he really was. 
Only a wall divided him from those happy young con- 
temporaries of his with whom he shared a common mental 
life ; men who had nothing to do from morning till night, 
but to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Only a 
wall, but what a wall/' 

Indeed, what a wall ! A wall that Jude never climbs over. 
A wall that persistently keeps him on the other side. A 
wall that is so great a gulf no bridge can span it. A wall that 
is perhaps constructed by Hardy’s fierce and uncompromising 
Determinism. 

Every act that Jude does seems to be an act that turns 
round and utterly slays him. He introduces his old master 
to a girl, only to find that this master is fully desirous of 
loving the girl. It is the old Hardy irony once again. Life 
laughing up its sleeve, jeering at the mess Jude is making of 
it. 
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“ The ironical clinch to his sorrow was given by the 
thought that the intimacj^ between his cousin and the 
schoolmaster had been brought about entirely by himself.” 

So the years pass, and Jude gets more and more certain 
that he is one of those people who will never succeed, ne /er 
do anything to make the wor] i term them a success ; one of 
those people who slip into th< background and are gradua lly 
engulfed. 

Jude has a conversation vith his wife when they m iet 
again after a long separation The dialogue discloses, o lly 
too certainly, the failure of Jude to achieve anything he l ad 
hoped to achieve. 

“ * Then you are not a Don yet ? ’ 

“ ‘ No/ 

" ‘ Not even a Reverend ? ' 

“ 1 No/ 

“ ‘ Nor so much as a Rather Reverend dissenting gentle- 
man ? ' ” 


Then Jude gives the sad reply — 

" ‘ I am as I was/ ” 

But even so, the reply is not quite true. For Jude has 
sunk considerably lower than he was when he heard the wind 
whisper to him what it had done a few minutes before in the 
city of Christminster. 

While it is obvious that Hardy intends Jude to be very 
highly developed sexually, it would be unfair to suggest that 
Hardy considers him a sexual pervert. Disillusion plays no 
little part in the evolution of his sex life. Smashed ideals 
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drive him to women, and the women he is driven towards 
complete the iconoclastic tendencies of Jude's life with sin- 
cere determination. Yet they are not exactly to blame. 
Hardy is not really severe with any one in “ Jude the 
Obscure." 

The end of Jude is a scene of unrelieved misery. In a 
little room, this young man who meant to do so much dies 
alone, while outside the population shouts with merriment at 
the boisterous merriment of an old English fair. Who cares 
that an obscure youth has died ? Who cares that he has 
been an absolute failure ? Who cares that nature, after 
being once kind to him has driven him down and down and 
down ? 

The death of Jude is one of the most sorrowful scenes that 
Mr. Hardy has written. It throbs with cold despair, for 
Hardy does not speculate on a possible compensation beyond 
the grave. 

“ As soon as he could speak he murmured, his eyes still 
closed: ‘ A little water, please.' 

“ Nothing but the deserted room received bis appeal, 
and he coughed to exhaustion again — saying still more 
feebly : ‘ Water, some water, Sue. Arabella ! * 

" The room remained still as before. Presently he 
gasped again : f Throat — water — Sue — darling — drop of 
water — please ! O please ! ' " 

But there is no one to even help him die, to give him any 
last human aids. Alone, he has to go out ; alone his soul 
must travel across the tall spires of the churches of Christ- 
minster ; alone he has to leave the city which was once to 
him a City on a High Hill, but has become merely the city in 
which he gasps out his life alone. 
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“ No water came, and the organ notes, faint as a bee's 
hum, rolled in as before. 

" While he remained, his face changing, shouts and hur- 
rahs came from somewhere in the direction of the river. 

" ' Ah — yes, the Remembrance games,' he murmured. 

' And I here. And Sue defi led.' ” 

So Jude dies while the wor d shouts outside for mad j»>y. 

" The hurrahs were repeated, drowning the faint organ 
notes. Jude's face change* more ; he whispered slowly, 
his lips scarcely moving : 

" ' Let the day perish wh< rein I was born, and the night 
in which it was said, There s a man child conceived.' ” 

Hardy is in a very dark mood. There is still no way out. 
The “ President of the Immortals " has finished His sport 
with Jude. The “ sport " with Tess was not satisfying 
enough, for the gods need mucu food that they may continue 
their genial sports. 


END OF PART ONE 




PART II 


THE WRITER 
OF VERSE 




CHAPTER ONE 


“THE DYNASTS” (Part One) 

To proceed from Mr. Hare y as a writer of prose to c m- 
template him as a writer of ve "se is a somewhat long jouri ey. 
It is to see Hardy expressing his philosophy by means c f a 
literary medium that can ex] ress philosophy better thai in 
any other manner, and yet express it quite inaccurately. 
The writer of verse is much more likely to let imagination 
outweigh his judgment than the creator of prose. Verse is 
perhaps nearer the soul than prose, but the cold and calm 
conclusions of the intellect which so often form philosophy 
are often more accurately indicated by prose writing. It 
might then be expected, as an a priori assumption, that 
Hardy as a writer of verse would have a more inaccurate 
philosophy than Hardy employing the medium of prose. In 
other words, verse might be conceived to lead Hardy astray, 
whereas prose would keep him in his proper place. What- 
ever may be the truth of such a supposition, it will in no way 
apply to his vast work, his immense Epic Drama — ■“ The 
Dynasts.” For there is probably nothing more likely to 
curb an unruly imagination than sober history, and putting 
history into verse has no necessary conclusion of inaccurate 
history. 

It may be as well to dispose of a possible objection to 
" The Dynasts ” at once. That is the objection which asks 
petulantly whether it was at all necessary that Hardy should 
set the historical episodes of Nelson and Napoleon into verse. 

99 
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The only answer to such an enquiry is one which asks in 
return whether the beautiful is ever unnecessary. For 
" The Dynasts ” is a beautiful drama ; it has that plenitude 
of drama and avoids the melodramatic that we should 
demand from a great artist. All I can hope to do in the 
three chapters that I can devote to a discussion of this great 
poem is to take a few and very miscellaneous passages and 
attempt to suggest what seems to be in the mind of Hardy 
when he wrote them, and whether they appear to fall in line 
with more prosaic interpretations of history. 

Prose history is obviously more prosaic than verse history, 
but that is no reason for deducting a necessary difference 
in the essence of the historical facts dealt with. There is no 
particular reason why all history should not be written in 
verse, except the very good reason that most historians are 
not poets. For it has to be remembered that Mr. Hardy is 
not an historian ; his task is to turn history written in prose 
into history written in verse, and to avoid a fallacious inter- 
pretation. How far he succeeds will perhaps be the main 
endeavour of these chapters to probe. 


There is a certain subtle mystical contention in the 
beginnings of "The Dynasts." It is a metaphysical sug- 
gestion that is quite lacking in much of Hardys prose. It 
concerns the fact that spirits are unhampered by such 
conditions as time and space. Hardy has a very lofty 
conception of the way in which spirits are able to bridge over 
long periods of time. That they are slightly conceited 
about their abilities need not bring about any feelings of 
hostility. For we must surely, in the light of what know- 
ledge we have of spirit matter, be content that these who 
are inhabitants of the spirit world should be possessed of 
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powers that are disallowed to finite material beings. Thus 
Hardy writes of this grand conception of the powers of 
spirits. And there seems to l>e little or no reason to imagine 
the idea but a poetic pose, apart from reality, adrift fiom 
science. 


“ 4 We'll close up Ti ne, as a bird its van. 

We'll traverse Space , as spirits can. 

Link pulses severed by leagues and years 
Bring cradles into tc uch with biers.' " 

This 44 sensible " idea seem* to pervade the whole of 44 The 
Dynasts." Aided by spiritual beings, Hardy is able to get 
back into history, to probe in o the minds of those who have 
made history. It is a little curious that his prose work 
should, in my opinion, leave out the spiritual. The idea 
again of guardianship and admonition possessed by the 
metaphysical beings in this epic poem is a fine one, and one 
that is not by any means far removed from conventional 
theories, culminating in the admirably sensible doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints. 

It has become such a commonplace to insist that the true 
artist is careful of the smallest detail of his picture that the 
importance of the thing is often lost sight of. We are apt 
to forget that in painting a landscape it is as necessary to 
draw the ant with detail, as to lavish scrupulous care on the 
great mountain that overshadows the land over which the 
ant crawls. But — and it can never be insisted upon too 
often — Hardy is not only a great artist, he is a careful 
artist. It can be seen over and over again in his prose works. 
In his poetry Hardy is still the same careful student, quick 
to grasp a detail, zealous to place that detail in its entirety 
before those who will read. In 44 The Dynasts " Hardy 
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has caught the careless attitude of the British soldier with 
extreme skill. The British soldier, armed with a quip and a 
rifle, advancing to meet a deadly foe. The private soldier, 
combining a meagre intelligence with an aptitude for con- 
structing verse summing up the essence of a situation. The 
soldier tramping along with a jog song, singing lustily, so 
that he may forget his bleeding feet, may forget the miles he 
has yet to tramp, may forget that at the end of his long 
journey death may await him and await him with the 
certainty he has little conception of. Thus Hardy shows the 
soldiery marching along, when it was thought that Napoleon, 
that dreaded genius, would soon be the foe it had to fight. 

It is a splendid verse, and is a prototype of the immortal 
journey that was such a long, long way to Tipperary. 

“ ‘ We be the King’s men, hale and hearty, 
Marching to meet one Buonaparty, 

If he be sea sick, says, ‘ No, no ! ’ 

We shall have marched for nothing, O ! 

Right fol-lol l ’ ” 

For the old and the young soldiers will always be merry. 
Listen to the beat of the drums ; they cannot be silenced by 
the beat of the wings of death. Listen to the tramp of the 
feet ; they will not falter , even if they are marching to meet 
the little corporal from Corsica. Listen to the songs of the 
soldiery ; they will sing, even though so soon the cannons 
shall drown their merry singing. 

“ ‘ We be the King’s men, hale and hearty. 
Marching to meet one Buonaparty, 

Never mind, mates ; we’ll be merry, though 
We may have marched for nothing, O ! 

Right fol-lol l' ” 
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Away into the distance, just over the hill, and the singing 
dies away. Hardy has indeed understood the men who 
march, the men who sing, the men who care nothing for 
Napoleon and only a little fo) bleeding feet. 

In the first part of “ The D; masts-” probably that whic 1 is 
not the least interesting- v the character attributed to 
Napoleon by Mr. Hardy. Fr m what we know of Napole m, 
from what history can tell us there seems to be no reasor to 
suggest that the Hardy inf< rences are either exaggera ;ed 
or unhistorical. It is a merit in great contrast to Mr. Sh tw, 
whose caricature of Napolec u in " The Man of Destiny” 
appears to have somewhat sc int history read into it. A nd 
this is so even if we allow that Mr. Shaw could not be 
expected to be so ordinary ; s to believe that any history 
could possibly be true. 

A tremendous amount of energy has been expended on the 
futile task of deciding whether Napoleon was callous and 
ambitious or merely one of those great men determined to 
win what he wanted at all costs.- No agreement as to the 
matter can expect to be arrived at for the very good reason 
that the callousness of Napoleon is really an ethical question 
about which no two people will ever agree. I mean is it 
ethically unsound for a great soldier to win at whatever 
sacrifice to his troops, or is it more ethically sound for him 
to make of less account his military talents and so spare the 
lives of soldiers ? Any dogmatic answer to such a problem 
is futile. 

There is a more subtle consideration about Napoleon, 
which concerns not so much his ambition as his pride. For 
pride is a more lofty condition than ambition, being a 
consciousness of the necessary right use of talents, while 
ambition is more unscrupulous in its determination to secure 
advancement at any price. 
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With very great perception Hardy brings out something 
which shows that the pride of Napoleon should be very 
carefully considered. For the pride that this arch military 
genius felt about himself was no petty conceit, no small- 
minded self-complacency, but a very certain belief that God 
had been very good to him ; that He had lavished upon him 
especial gifts ; that He had chosen him out from among 
millions to be one whose brow was of thunder, whose brain 
was as a two-edged sword ; whose pride was in no small 
measure a feeling that he was very much the special interest 
of the Deity. 

It is a vastly different thing from the mad ambition of 
Napoleon that culminated in the Moscow debacle. It is 
almost a spiritual pride that Hardy attributes to Napoleon 
when he writes of him crowning himself in the magnificent 
cathedral that looks down on the vast city of Milan. 

" ‘ Tis God has given it to me. So be it. 

Let any who shall touch it now beware.* ” 

And then by a master stroke Hardy uses imagination. 
Delving into the intricate realms of the metaphysical, he 
makes the Spirit of the Pities whisper a warning into the 
ear of Napoleon. For God, who gives that men may feel a 
right Pride, has no sympathy when that Pride becomes 
unchecked and threatens to forget from whence it owes its 
very being. 

“ * Lieutenant Bonaparte, 

Would it not seemlier be to shut thy heart 
To these unhealthy splendours ? helmet thee, 

For her thou swar'st to first, fair Liberty ? ' ” 

But Napoleon will take no notice. He knows it is but a 
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mad fancy, a sign of overwork. So, when spiritual things 
come to us. They pass by, they are not real, we are merely 
overstrained and therefore receptive to influences that are 
merely internal. At the same time there is an uncomfort ible 
feeling that something very external to us has brushec its 
presence against us ; the stil small voice will not be silei ced 
though we look quickly the o her way — that wall has wri ing 
on it, and we dare not read, lest we read only too well hat 
which we have no wish to re A 


“ ' Such harsh uttei ance was not thine. 
It was aggressive F .ncy, working spells 
Upon a mind o’erw ought ! ' ” 


It is then quite clear that Hardy attributes a kind of 
spiritual pride to Napoleon ; almost that Napoleon feels 
responsible to God for the great talents He has bestowed 
upon him, yet by means of an imaginative being Hardy 
demonstrates how the pride of Napoleon is transvaluing 
itself into a material ambition — and the spirit in a noble 
attempt endeavours to warn and deter this colossal genius. 
Hardy is a little pessimistic, again, even a great man like 
Napoleon is not master of himself. It is Hardy getting 
back, rather vaguely perhaps, to the melancholy of his prose. 

Somewhat later in the first part of + his poem Hardy con- 
ceives of Napoleon in another mood. This time it is Napo- 
leon the military man — ambitious, full of the lust of conquest, 
severe and uncompromising with any of his subordinates 
who do not carry out his military plans to the letter. 

It is the unreasonable Napoleon, utterly forgetful of the 
spirits' warning. Hardy follows up the mentality of Bona- 
parte with extreme pertinacity 
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" ‘ What ! — Is, then, 

My scheme of years to be disdained and dashed 
By this man's like, a wretched moral coward, 
Whom you must needs foist on me as one fit 
For full command in pregnant enterprise ! ' " 

Nothing must stand in Napoleon's way, and any general 
or admiral who fails has to go and to go quickly. For now 
Napoleon has but one wish, and Hardy does not spare him. 

“ ‘ My brain has only one wish — to succeed/ ” 

Gone is the spiritual pride ; gone is the feeling of responsi- 
bility to God. Ambition has scarred Napoleon ; he must 
climb and climb — nothing matters but military success, 
the stench of invasion, the cataclysm of conquered countries, 
soldiers — what are soldiers ? Pawns in the fight for military 
world domination, pawns to make Napoleon the world con- 
queror, the man the like of whom the world had never before 
seen. It is all rather dreadful, for Hardy is quietly be- 
ginning to narrate the failure of Napoleon. In the distance, 
faint like a rising moon, shines forth the dreaded island of 
St. Helena. 


In dealing with such a mass of material as is contained in 
Part One of “ The Dynasts," in the limited space of a 
chapter, it is essential to indulge in the rather unsatisfactory 
art of selection. Having attempted to say something of 
Mr. Hardy's attitude to Napoleon, it possibly logically 
follows that something may be said of his creating of Nelson. 
Quite generally speaking the same fair-mindedness and 
accuracy given to the study of Napoleon, in my opinion, 
manifests itself in the portrait of Lord Nelson. 
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Once again Hardy does not allow the liberty of poetry 
to carry him into anything approaching license. The his- 
torical character of Nelson can easily be distinguished in 
the character of him presented by Mr. Hardy in “ The 
Dynasts/' It is as clear-cut as that presented of Napoleon. 

There has always been a certain blot on the famt of 
Nelson occasioned by his uni appy domestic affairs. Ha rdy 
makes it quite apparent th it no one was more unha opy 
about it than Lord Nelson himself. In fact, it gives the 
famous English admiral a feeling of failure. The verse 
describing this emotion is v ritten with restraint, and yet 
gives no sense of being at all mdecided. 

Nelson is speaking with C( llingwood, who has reproached 
his beloved chief for harbc uring gloomy and foreboding 
thoughts concerning the future. 

" ' Ah, Coll, lead bullets are not all that wound — 

I have a feeling here of dying fires, 

A sense of strong and deep unworded censure, 

Which, compassing about my private life, 

Makes all my public service lustreless. 

In my own eyes .... I fear I am much condemned/ " 

There is in this premonition of a coming end to his mortal 
existence something of that warning which so often seems 
to strike men when they think deeply and with a sense of 
failure of their domestic unhappinesses and the attempted 
remedy which never really quite satisfies. So Nelson ex- 
presses his willingness ; nay, rather, his wish that he may 
die, for the world holds but little for him, who has defied 
one of its most persistent conventions. 

“ ‘ Smiling I'd pass to my long home to-morrow, 
Could I with honour, and my country's gain/ " 
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The death of Nelson, one of those rare historical events 
which time does not in any way dim, has allowed Hardy to 
write some of the best lines in " The Dynasts/' They are 
evolved with a sense of the fact that drama does not need 
dramatic rendering ; given a chance, it can render its own 
drama. Hardy lets the death of Nelson be its own drama, 
though the drama is admirably expressed. 

The remarkable friendship that Nelson had for Hardy is 
expressed by a simple but moving verse. 


“ ' So many lives — in such a glorious cause .... 

I join them soon, soon, soon ! — O where is Hardy ? 

Will nobody bring Hardy to me — none ? 

He must be killed — too. Surely Hardy's dead ? ' 

A little further on Hardy pens a remarkable two lines in 
which Nelson remarks on the tangible coming of death, the 
gradual obscuring of the material world. It is a profound 
idea that death should be something like a sandstorm 
smothering all the senses, blocking the ears, choking the 
eyes — all suggested by the symbolic word dust. 


“ ' No ; it is not that dust ; 'tis dust of death 
That darkens me/ ” 


These two lines indicate in no small measure the power of 
description that Hardy possesses. The character of Nelson 
is again brought out a little after, when the great admiral 
learns of the death of the man who fired the fatal bullet at 
him. It is almost a natural law of great men that they for- 
give their enemies ; it is one of the precepts of Christ that 
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has found more acceptance through history than any other, 
and it has also been one of the hardest of His injunctions. 

There is great beauty about the verse radiating something 
of the beauty of the inmost soul of Lord Nelson. 

" ' 'Twas not worth wh) le ! — He was, no doubt, a man 
Who in simplicity i*nd sheer good faith 
Strove but to serve his ountry. Rest be to him ! 

And may his wife, his fj iends, his little ones, 

If such he had, be tided through their loss, 

And soothed amid the s ditow brought by me. * ” 

There is also indicated in t lis something of the imagine tion 
of Nelson, who can see in th 3 man who shot him, not only a 
mere enemy fighting his fleet , but a man, a husband, possibly 
a father. He can see the little desolate home, the chair in 
which the soldier will sit no more, and all the time Nelson 
feels himself responsible. Yet the responsibility rests not 
with him, but with the mad fools who have throughout 
history, in all nations, made war. Theirs is the responsi- 
bility, theirs is the crime, those fools who made war when the 
world was young and those fools who make and plan war in 
the very days in which we now live. 

Nelson's dying request that Lady Hamilton be well 
looked after is put into a simple line of poetry. How well 
the promise was kept merely indicates the callous forgetful- 
ness which England so often accords her greatest men. 

“ 4 And take care of her, as you care for me.' ” 

And so the mortal end of Nelson ends on a dignified line. 
Hardy has studiously avoided making any dramatic effect 
out of the sombre scene. 
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" ‘ My anchoring's elsewhere ordered ! . . . Kiss me. 
Hardy.' " 

Thus do men kiss, only at the last, so that a memory 
be left behind and perchance one taken to the next world. 



CHAPTER TWO 


“ THE DYNA< TS ” (Part Two) 

The second part of " The )ynasts ” is a magnificent p-ece 
of work. There is, I think, ; certain superiority to the 1 rst. 
Without in any way infrinp ng on the findings of history, 
Hardy is less restrained, his poetry ascends to even gre iter 
heights, and he probes deep er down into the minds of the 
people he is writing of. 

In the very first verses of this second part Hardy contrives 
with great skill to depict an English statesman dealing with 
the mean and sordid mind possessed by a potential assassin. 
Thus there is Gevrilliere proposing to rid the world of Napo- 
leon by the foul instrument of assassination. The scorn 
with which Fox greets the outrageous proposal is written 
with fine understanding. 

“ * Sir, your unconscienced hardihood confounds me, 
And your mind’s measure of my character 
Insults it sorely.’ 

Then Fox proceeds to show his amazement that he has 
been led to have any conversation with a vulgar cut-throat, 
quite obviously ready to assassinate any one with the non- 
chalance of a Judas Iscariot. 

“ ‘ By your late sent lines 
Of specious import ; by your bland address, 

I have been led to prattle hopefully 
With a cut-throat confessed ! ’ ” 


hi 
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Again, a little further on Hardy writes with extreme clear- 
ness in the pathetic lines when Fox begins to wonder if the 
time of his statesmanship is not drawing somewhere near its 
close. So marked are the signals ; at first we see the signal 
as white, then — can it be that our eyes deceived us ? — 
green ; then — this time there is no mistake — the signal 
is deep red. 

“ 9 Time signals that he draws, 

Towards the twelfth stroke of my working day f 
I fear old England soon must voice her speech 
With Europe through another mouth than mine/ ” 

I have suggested that in this second part Hardy probes 
deeply down into the minds of those he writes of. I mean in 
the two following lines, when we get a glimpse of Fox, not 
the statesman, but the overworked, tired man, looking 
eagerly forward to a holiday, looking forward to the days 
that will free him for a little from the burden of office, looking 
forward to the days when he will be able to be as other men ; 
at liberty, perchance, to watch the sun, the moon, the stars ; 
to hear the soft note of the birds, to witness the sweet bloom 
of the summer flowers. 

“ 1 How I shall love my summer holiday. 

At pleasant Saint-Ann's Hill ! ' ” 

If there is one principal theme that runs through “ The 
Dynasts ” it is in reality a study of Napoleon. He is the 
central figure, and it is therefore expedient in this chapter 
and in the next to spend a greater part of my space in dis- 
cussing the Hardy portrait of him. I have already sug- 
gested he shows him to be possessed of something that may 
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be called spiritual pride, and on the other hand, very much 
threatened by his lust for power. 

In the battle of Jena, so graphically described by Hardy, 
we have the essential milita r y Napoleon, the marvellous 
general in the midst of batt e ; we have his calm woi ds 
when his troops are to be sub ected to the violent impact of 
the hostile cavalry. We can almost hear the thunder of the 
hoofs, see the flash of the sabr s, hear the hurried breathir gs 
of excited men and excited am uals ; we can almost hear 1 he 
cold words of Napoleon. 

“ * Keep you good guai d against their cavalry. 

In past repute the forn idablest known, 

And such it may be no' v ; so asks our heed. 

Receive it, then, in square, unflinchingly — 
Remember, men, last year you captured Ulm, 

So make no doubt that you will vanquish these.* ** 

There is all the certain optimism of Napoleon ; his message 
of trust in his troops ; his certainty that they will win. 
Hardy brings out all these well-known and authenticated 
characteristics of the Corsican general. 

Yet Hardy brings out so well how the troops are warned 
against too much enthusiasm for their leader. They must 
employ a lively caution, be men of discretion, for they fight 
for a man who tempers enthusiasm with discretion, who 
abhors any kind of futile rashness. 

" * Nay, caution, men ! *Tis mine to time your deeds 
By light of long experience : yours to do them.* ** 

At this particular juncture it is as well to insist that 
" The Dynasts '* shows Hardy to be a master of thorough- 
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ness. Thus, as I have already attempted to show, he deals 
with all sides of his characters. It is the artist careful for all 
the details of his picture and not only that, determined to 
get as much detail on the canvas as possible. There is 
Fox, eagerly looking forward to his holiday, and then, with 
the same infinite care and tact — the drawing of Napoleon 
in the very forefront of the fierce battle of Jena. Nelson is 
shown careless for his own life and then when that life is 
ebbing from him, calm and confident and full of the most 
exquisite Christian charity. 

Hardy is just as scrupulous about the smaller details of 
his poem as the larger events. It is a parallel characteristic 
to that displayed in all his prose. It is the reasonable curb- 
ing of imagination so that it strays not beyond the reason 
of Realism. 

Very vividly Hardy portrays something of the horror of a 
battle, when a straggler describes how the Duke of Bruns- 
wick has been killed by a grape shot. It is true realism 
without any hint of exaggeration. 

“ \ . . . I saw this much : 

The Duke of Brunswick, spurring on to head 
His charging grenadiers, received in the face 
A grape shot stroke that gouged out half of it, 
Proclaiming then and there his life fordone/ ” 

While there is dire horror about this grim description, 
here is nothing that savours of the melodramatic. It is a 
reasonable picture of the sudden death that stalks about a 
battle, the instant shattering of a life, the instant death that 
strikes the private soldier or the general, the havoc a cannon 
ball can achieve. There is, even, if we can use the word in 
the sense that Hardy uses the right construction, something 
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even “ picturesque ” about the rendering. A cannon ball 
or a grape shot is the kind of thing that would “ gouge ” 
out the half of a mans face. It would strike and tear away 
like a shovel ; it would with a strange freak shatter hah a 
face and leave the other half q lite intact, but dead ! 

The violent hatred that > apoleon had for England is 
well shown when Hardy pul s into some telling lines 1 he 
plans that Bonaparte has for the coming conquest of E ig- 
land. It is a little interest ng to note that the pres* nt 
Kaiser used much the same tl reats. 

“ ' All England's ports tc suffer strict blockade, 

All traffic with that land to cease forthwith, 

All natives of her isles, wherever met, 

To be detained as windfalls of the war. 

All chattels of her make, material, mould, 

To be good prize wherever pounced upon ; 

And never a bottom hailing from her shores, 

But shall be barred from every haven here, 

This for her monstrous harms to human rights, 

And shameless sauciness to neighbour powers ! ' ” 

So Mr. Hardy agrees that Napoleon looked upon England 
not only as something worthy of conquest, but something, 
that for the sake of the safety of neighbouring powers, ought 
to be vanquished. Again, the arrogance of Napoleon is not, 
in my opinion, by this verse thought by Hardy to be entirely 
personal. It is a throw back almost, as it were, to the 
mentality of Napoleon, when he felt the spiritual pride in 
the cathedral of Milan. 

So far I have not mentioned a vague and rather accidental 
humour that almost forces its way at times into “ The 
Dynasts." Now and again Hardy, almost reluctantly. 
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allows us to see something of the ready wit of Napoleon. A 
good example is when Napoleon is in conversation with the 
Tsar of Russia and His Imperial Majesty advises that Austria 
be called in to help. The reply of Napoleon to this rather 
futile advice is a piece of nimble wit that is well reproduced 
by Hardy. 

" * Two in a bed I have slept, but never three.' " 

If pedants consider this coarse, they will be right, but they 
need not worry, as realism and truth are not seldom coarse, 
truth by its very nature being human and therefore often 
the reverse of delicate ! 

A passionate regard for truth is as much a necessity for 
Thomas Hardy as milk is for a new-born and squawking 
infant. 

If a great man considers himself to be all sufficing, he is a 
fool and likely to be confounded. But if a great man allows 
himself to be served by an unscrupulous but brilliant adviser, 
he is a genius. Napoleon probably found in his minister — 
Talleyrand — just that curb and restraint which he most 
needed. When Napoleon is likely to fall into the trap that 
besets all men, great or small — I mean the trap of being 
fascinated by women — Talleyrand just measures up the 
folly of the whole thing. Hardy puts a diplomatic and true 
saying into his mouth ; it is a subtle diplomatic gesture, 
conceived by the cunning and cleverness which so often form 
the mental equipment of high diplomatic officials. 

" ' Sire, is it possible that you can bend 
To let one woman's fairness filch from you 
All the resplendent fortune that attends 
The grandest victory of your grand career ? ’ " 
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Hardy proceeds to write some admirable dialogue between 
the Queen and Talleyrand. For the Queen is, like all women, 
full of hatred for the man who is able to see into the treachery 
and deceit of her mind. The tattle of camouflaged courtesy, 
the clash of diplomatic dislikes, the sense of court courtesy 
are brilliantly indicated by Mr Hardy. 

The Queen observes the Ta leyrand admonition which le 
whispers into the rather unwil] ng ear of Napoleon — 

* I should infer, dear Monsieur Talleyrand, 

Only two persons in th< world regret 

My having come to Tlsit ? ' ” 

To which Talleyrand, well knowing who they are, pro- 
fesses a childlike innocence. 

“ * Madame, two ? 

Can any ! — Who may such sad rascals be ? 1 ” 

Then the Queen answers, this time with absolute frankness, 
“ You and myself, Prince. Yes I myself and you/' 

That there was some need for the warning by Talleyrand 
is evident. Hardy shows the " weak ” Napoleon, nearly 
beaten by a woman. For, after all, only one great man has 
never even been interested in a woman, and that was Christ. 
It would probably be impossible to find any other through 
history who has not been under the influence, good or bad, 
of some woman, the worth of whom in many cases has proved 
to be negligible. 

My God, it was touch and go that time, Talleyrand ! 

She was within an ace of getting over me. As she stepped 
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into the carriage she said in her pretty way — ‘ O, I have 

been cruelly deceived by you/ 

" ' Ha, ha, well, a miss is as good as a mile/ " 

So Napoleon gets back to his old fierce ambitious self. 
The sweet simplicity of a womans eyes, the magnetism of her 
mouth having nearly trapped the Emperor — but not quite. 

Hardy traces the sudden changes in Napoleon's men- 
tality with great care, with keen perception, he shows his 
mind to be swayed now and then, but much too temporarily 
for his enemies and flatterers to gain what they want. 

" 4 Adhere, then, to the treaty as it stands ; 

Change not therein a single article. 

But write it fair forthwith/ ” 


In the second part of “ The Dynasts ” one of the most 
illuminating episodes is the strangely tragic and yet human 
love story between Josephine and Napoleon. The ghastly 
tragedy of the end, the cruel inevitability of such a termina- 
tion, the distressing mixture of frustrated nature and State 
requirements, are dealt with by Mr. Hardy with courtesy 
and keen insight. This episode is undoubtedly not the least 
fascinating subject dealt with in “ The Dynasts." It is 
the great Napoleon, the man, the disappointed husband, 
perhaps cruel, perhaps not cruel, but utterly uncompromising 
— how often is cold uncompromise mistaken for cruelty — 
those who violently attack the Emperor may remember that 
often sentiment is a most deplorable vice and one to be 
rejected with the utmost severity. 

As far as I am able I shall trace something of this painful 
historical episode as Hardy deals with it. 
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The very first line that Josephine utters is full of intense 
drama. It is the frightened cry of a woman who sees, not 
only an end, but a beginning. The end of her reign and the 
beginning of the reign of a hat ed rival. 

“ ‘ I see my doom, my riend, upon your face.' ” 

To which Napoleon replies ' 1 a temporising manner. He 
does not wish to deliver the b ow with full force at the fi st 
onslaught ; he has it not in h) n that he shall see the face of 
Josephine white with fear or 1 hrown suddenly into the lo ik 
of an old woman. The shod must be more gradual. So 
Napoleon pretends. Hardy k lows so well how this magn fi- 
cent soldier would not, at fi st, hurt Josephine with tx> 
deadly a thrust. 

“ 4 You seem bored by Cambaceres ball/ ” 

But Josephine has no illusions. If men cannot see 
through Napoleon, save perchance the eagle eye of Talley- 
rand, the eyes of a woman can see only too well. Her doom is 
reflected in the Napoleonic temporising. Napoleon is not 
bored by the ball ; he is unutterably bored by her ! Jose- 
phine s reply is a pathetic one. A miserable attempt to 
stave off the inevitable, something in the way that we fight 
and fight, and only retreat inch by inch, until with a despair- 
ing gasp the end comes and comes greedily, and demanding 
to be satiated for having been kept waiting so long. 

" ' It means divorce ! — a thing more terrible 
Than carrying elsewhere the dalliances 
That formerly were mine. I kicked at that ; 

But now agree, as I for long have done, 

To any infidelities of act. 

May I be yours in name/ ” 
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An agony of pleading in such a request, but if it is ad- 
dressed to Napoleon it is addressed to the wrong man. 
It is not really Napoleon shuffling out of a responsibility ; it 
is once again the Napoleon full of pride — not spiritual pride 
this time, but pride of State. Hardy is surely most fair to 
Napoleon. 

" * My mind must bend 

To other things than our domestic pettings ; 

The Empire orbs above our happiness, 

And 'tis the Empire dictates this divorce.' " 

If opinion is very sharply divided as to the sincerity of 
this last statement, Hardy seems to be on Napoleon's side. 
It is one of the most difficult things in the world to detach a 
man from his responsibility to the State ; it is indeed so 
difficult that selfishness may be suggested when, after all, 
the man, Emperor though he may be, is only acting for the 
good of the Empire over which he presides. It does seem 
fairer to call the divorce an Empire divorce engineered by 
needs of the Empire, rather than a Napoleonic whim of 
cold heartlessness. 

With extraordinary skill Hardy depicts the absolute 
difference in outlook between Napoleon and Josephine. 
On the one hand, as I have indicated, Hardy shows the 
Emperor putting before any other consideration the welfare 
of the State. On the other hand, in the verse which I quote 
below we have the personal aspect of Josephine ; her worry 
that she is losing her husband by the coming divorce. It 
is sorrowful humanity, the same whether it be Empress or 
the meanest peasant woman in her kingdom. 


“ ‘ But are you really going to part from me ? 
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O, no, no, my dear husband ; no, in truth, 

It cannot be my Love will serve me so ! ' '' 

But it is all so hopeless. Josephine may well despair; 
the die is cast, the princess chosen. And, worst of ail, 
Napoleon angry ! 

“ ' I tell you, dear, 

The thing's decreed, an< i even the princess chosen.' " 

Then we are enlightened b\ a little feminine jealousy — 
the fact that women very seld< m can hear of a rival without 
harbouring mean and petty tl oughts, especially when they 
have cleverly selected the won an who is not the capturer of 
their late husband! The petiness of Josephine at this 
stage is delightfully conceived by Hardy. 

“ * She's young ; but no great beauty ! Yes, I see 
Her silly, soulless eyes and horrid hair ; 

In which new gauderies you'll forget me ! ' ” 

It does not take Napoleon long to come to the point. 
Perhaps he scents that Josephine might make him weak ; 
therefore it has all been settled in advance. Mr. Hardy is 
very careful to impress upon us the thoroughness of Bona- 
parte in this unfortunate affair. 

44 ' The severing parchments will be signed by us 
Upon the fifteenth, prompt.' " 

Once again Josephine resorts to passionate pleading, and 
the Hardy verse is a true replica of a miserable woman stak- 
ing almost her last throw in an attempt to raise pity in the 
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breast of one who could have but very seldom experienced 
the devastating emotion. 

“ * So far advanced, so far ! 

Fixed ? for the fifteenth ? O, I do implore you. 

My very dear one, by our old, old love. 

By my devotion, don't, don't cast me off 
Now, after these long years ! ' ” 

Once more Napoleon repeats that the divorce is formal ; 
as if divorce is ever formal to a woman, seeing that she is 
dubbed a failure by the very fact of its employing. 

" ‘ Heavens, how you jade me ! 

Must I repeat that I don't cast you oh ; 

We merely formally arrange divorce — 

We live and love, but call ourselves divided. ' 99 

For the moment Josephine is persuaded by this seemingly 
moderately satisfactory position. 

" 1 Very well. Let it be. I must submit .’ 99 

It is after this that Napoleon, if he is at all brutal, may be 
defined as coming under the meaning of that word. So 
far Hardy has depicted him as patient with a rather irritating 
woman, if not a stupid one. 

The end of this distressing episode comes on a tragic verse, 
that most tragic of all themes, love rejected because it is 
not reciprocated love, but one-sided, evoking no response, 
beating upon a fast shut door, beating and receiving no 
reply, so that at length exhausted, it cries out in agony and 
falls into unconsciousness. 
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Hardy brings out the agony of Josephine with all his 
force It is Gethsemane, and we are not spared. 

" ‘ 0 my dear husband — clo not make me — don't . 

If you but cared for me— ±e hundredth part 
Of how I care for you, yo 1 could not be 
So cruel as to lay this tori ure on me. 

It hurts me so ! — it cuts r ie like a sword. 

Don't make me, dear ! E’on't, will you ? 0 , 0 , 0 ! ' ' 

It is indeed a bitter note, and one that is really the cul- 
minating point in this seconc part. It is, in a sense, tie 
beginning of the end of Napole on. 



CHAPTER THREE 


“THE DYNASTS ” (Part Three) 

There is a feeling of melancholy all through the third 
part of “ The Dynasts,” rising at times to a pitch of loud 
and clamouring misery. Nothing in history is more gloomy 
than the end of Napoleon, for it is not only the finish of a 
remarkable man, it is the end of a soul. 

Hardy begins this third part on a dramatic note, which, 
at the same time, is not in any way made drama. The 
question of portents is quite a practical one, and too many 
men have experienced them to allow utter discrediting to be 
their reward. We are again with Hardy when he writes 
metaphysically, demanding that the spiritual can be very 
intimately linked to the physical. Thus, the Spirit of the 
Years warns Napoleon, whose horse has been so indiscreet 
as to stumble. 

“ * The portent is an ill one, Emperor ; 

An ancient Roman would retire thereat » * ” 

The words have a nasty effect on Napoleon, for though 
their origin is not apparent their import cannot be insolently 
disregarded. 

" ' Whose voice was that, jarring upon my thought 
So insolently ? * ” 
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Out of the mass of material which constitutes the third 
part of “ The Dynasts/' it is far from easy to determine 
which “ incidents ” best illustrate the various Hardy methocs 
of dealing with vastly different events. I have, after careful 
consideration, come to the c mclusion that it might te 
interesting, at least, if I dealt with the picture of the Duke 
of Wellington, some of the < vents in the Retreat from 
Moscow, and some of the lines that deal with the Battle c f 
Waterloo. 

There is a daring little came ) of Wellington in the mide t 
of battle — the uncompromising general, rather impatier t 
and probably a little unfair. 


“ * Blast him, he's disobeyed his orders, then ! 

How happened this ? How long has it been known ? ' ” 

The simple words “ blast him ” denote Hardy to be very 
careful to try and get the whole of the character of a great 
soldier. A lesser artist might easily have left out this rather 
gentle oath and been quite unaware that he was also leaving 
out an integral part of the man he was “ painting.” This 
scrupulous care that Hardy lavishes on his work is probably 
in no small measure the reason of the greatness of much of it. 
Yet again it is the pen of Hardy sweeping like a scythe and 
leaving nothing not mown down, no characteristic hid, a very 
courageous attempt to nullify any suggestion of a mere part 
portrait. 

Then there is the rather incredible story of the officer's 
wife who followed her husband into battle only to find his 
lifeless body all bloody before her. Wellington, who always 
disliked women anywhere in the war zone, is truly portrayed 
in this sentiment by Hardy. 
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“ ‘ Well, I’m damned sorry for her. Though I wish 
The women-folk would keep them to the rear : 

Much awkwardness attends their pottering round ! ’ ” 

Both in battle and in peace women cause much trouble in 
pottering around, but it is a very blissful and much desired 
trouble ! 

That Wellington thoroughly disliked certain types of 
women is well brought out in a verse by Hardy that is very 
strongly reminiscent of Mr. Kipling. Wellington is ex- 
claiming at the number of women camp followers. 

“ ‘ Well, pack them off 

To-morrow to Pamplona, as you can ; 

We’ve neither list nor leisure for their charms.’ ” 

After which Wellington somewhat crudely expresses 
himself and his own personal feelings. 

“ ‘ By God, I never saw so many whores 
In all my life before I * ” 

A true verse of sincere Hardy realism. 

Perhaps one of the most ghastly catastrophes that has 
occurred in military history is the Retreat from Moscow. 
Such a subject would have a special appeal to the mind of 
Hardy — a mind full of the gloom of life ; a mind able to 
express that gloom in a way achieved by no other writer of 
this twentieth century. 

It is to be expected, then, that this sombre theme would 
allow the plenitude of power to Mr. Hardy. It might also 
be expected, and expected quite reasonably, that in such a 
medium as verse to express such a gamut of gloom as the 
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Retreat, license might be indulged in. I do not believe that 
license has been indulged in. Imagination could not con- 
ceivably outstep the grim realism of a retreat by a starved 
army through the awful vastne^ses of Russia. Imagination 
can scarcely express the agony of that crucifying march. 
Imagination is but a poor weaj -on with which to attack tl e 
gigantic task of conveying something of the appalling 
dSbdcle of that ill-fated exped tion. Probably, as in most 
other “ incidents/* Hardy brill! mtly harmonises imagination 
with realism ; realism with the conclusions of histor r . 
That Hardy writes of this Ret) eat almost as if he enjoys i , 
is not to be wondered at, when we ponder over the sum ef 
the impressions of his mind, as displayed in his prose works. 
His joy is not devoid of pity ; it is a fierce joy, not because 
of the Retreat, but of the fact that the Retreat allows him 
so much that his pen would greedily devour. 

One of the most tragic lines that Hardy opens the story of 
the terrible Moscow tragedy is uttered by the weird creation 
which he designates Spirit Ironic. This strange and yet 
foreseeing being beholds the joy of Napoleon at the sight of 
the steeples of Moscow city. But the spirit knows full well 
the joy will not be sustained very long. 

" ' An anti-climax to Napoleon’s dream.’ ” 

And more, the most frightful disaster that ever occurred 
to Napoleon, far worse than his second Waterloo ! 

The drama moves on steadily ; the obstinacy of Napoleon 
is apparent. He will not be beaten by the barbarous 
Russians, the flames — let them burn and illumine brightly, 
the great French army, the pride of France, the flower of 
Europe, to be driven out by a pack of snarling Russians — 
that is not the method that appeals to a potential world 
conqueror. 
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“ * What T have won I disincline to cede ! ' " 

Then something of another side of Napoleon. The quick 
decision ; if not Moscow, then St. Petersburg. It is that 
sudden decision which is so fatal an attribute of great minds ; 
the sudden leap to the finality of an ambition with no thought 
of the road leading there, which is pondered over by men of a 
meaner brain, but a more cautious enterprise. 

“ ‘ Outwitted here, well march on Petersburg. 

The devil if we won't ! ' " 

Looking back upon smoking Moscow, Napoleon utters 
something of a lament. Something of the lament that it is 
the vague beginning of a series of disasters. So — as we look 
back on the smoking remains of all that we had planned to 
do — all, all, nothing but a miserable cinder heap. It is a 
pathetic lament, for Moscow even to-day is still the bewilder- 
ing enemy of all the best that humanity offers. 

“ ' I fear that this event 
Marks the beginning of a train of ills — 

Moscow was meant to be my rest, 

My refuge — and — it vanishes away.' " 

At the terrible disaster at the Bridge of Beresina the French 
army is thrown down into the river as though the river 
demanded a full meal of French food ! This frightful dis- 
aster allows Hardy to pen a magnificent verse concerning 
the unconquerable determination of mother love. It is a 
parallel to Mr. Kipling when he writes his exquisite “ Mother 
of Mine." 
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“ ‘ Then women are seen in the waterflow — limply 
bearing their infants between wizened white arms 
stretching above ; 

Yea, motherhood, sheerly sublime in her last despairing, 
and lighting her darkest declension with limitl ss 
love/ ” 

So the whole miserable host goes to where 

“ Souls passed to whe re History pens no page.” 

In his many admirable plea for history as related by t le 
common man, Mr. Chesterton las done nothing that is m( re 
worthy of keen acceptance. We want to know in an event 
like the Retreat from Moscow what the private soldier 
thought about it. It is of course pretty certain that our 
curiosity will not be satisfied. But then we shall be insistent 
and demand that an imaginative writer with a great flair 
for history shall tell us what he thought the private soldier 
would have thought about this Retreat. What he thought 
of the awful tramp, tramp ; what he thought of death 
hovering nearby and gibbering at him ; what he thought of 
sucking the blood from his own fingers ; what he thought 
of knowing that if he fell he would rise no more ; that the 
snow would be his coffin ; that the snow would be his 
mantle ; that if he were dug out it would be to be the food 
of his starving companions, who would gobble him up as 
they gazed at his flesh with mad hunger in their eyes. 

Hardy gives us a pretty good idea. And it is when the 
French soldiery learn that Napoleon has left them. The 
dialogue is realistic and sincere. 

" ‘ What — gone do you say ? Gone ? 
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He left us at Smorgoni hours ago. 

The Sacred Squadron even he has left behind ; 

By this time he’s at Warsaw or beyond, 

Full pace for Paris. ” 

Gone ? How did he go ? 

No, surely ! He could not desert us so. 1 ” 

Thus the conversation goes on — until it becomes something 
more. Listen, what is that ? It is soldiers singing — mad 
soldiers singing, mad soldiers singing in the cold insolent 
snow, mad soldiers singing ere the breath shall be driven 
from their bodies. Mad soldiers singing, for they have not 
had food, mad soldiers singing, for they have not had drink, 
mad soldiers singing, for they have not had meat. 

“ ' Ha, for the snow and hoar ! 

Ho — for our fortune's made. 

We can shape our bed without sheets to spread, 
And our graves without a spade ; 

So foolisn life adieu, 

And ingrate Leader too 

— Ah, but we loved you true, 

Yet — he, he, he ! and ho, ho, ho ! 

We’ll never return to you.’ ” 

These few lines possibly indicate in some way the re- 
strained yet dramatic way in which Hardy deals with this 
great Retreat. The song of the mad soldiers, the anger of 
Napoleon, the wonder of the everlasting unselfishness of 
mother love. Each is carefully conceived, each is used 
effectively, but without striving for effect. 
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Not so very long ago it fell to my lot to visit the Field of 
Waterloo. The tourists who accompanied me laughed at 
the fine holiday they were enjoying ; they looked forward 
eagerly to the estammet in wh ch they might drink Grenadine 
and eat cakes which would ke< p them satisfied until groan mg 
motor-cars took tnem back tc ttie city of Brussels. 

Over the Battlefield of W iterloo shone the sun wit! 1 a 
grand splendour. But I felt depressed, for on those fit Ids 
that now looked smiling an English field marshal beat a 
soldier the like of which the world had never seen and las 
never seen since. 

And the tourists didn’t see n to care one bit ; they ca r ed 
not that Wellington was dead they cared not that NapoEon 
was long since dust. Then ; 11 at once I felt more happy. 
The same sun which shone upon the Field of Waterloo had 
shined in the year that Napoleon was defeated. Perhaps 
even while I stood there it still shone for Wellington and 
Napoleon ; all over that vast country I seemed to see in the 
sky " Resurgamus — Resurgamus.” 


Of the Battle of Waterloo everything that can be said 
about it has been said. It remains merely for Hardy to 
add something about it towards the end of his magnificent 
poem ; his great contribution to English literature. One 
or two quotations will be sufficient to show how he conceives 
that gigantic battle, the battle which has changed the 
world. 

The battle is nearing its end. Napoleon has been unable 
to break the English. 


“ ‘Life’s curse begins, I see.’ ” 
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Though he is outwardly calm, the Emperor knows that 
his sun is setting — soon, soon it will be quite dark. The 
Spirit of the Pities knows only too well the iron man is 
beginning to quaver. 

" ‘ The hour is shaking him, unshakable 
As he may seem ! ' ” 

It is the end. The soldiery know it only too well. The 
Emperor's Old Guard is broken. Let us speak gently of 
them in the hour of their defeat, for they are brave soldiers. 

“ ‘ The Guard gives — we are beaten \ *” 

Napoleon’s last lines in " The Dynasts ” are the secret of 
his defeat. 

" ' Saving always England’s — 

Rightly dost say ‘ well nigh.’ Not England’s — she 
Whose tough, enisled, self-centred, kindless craft 
Has tracked me, springed me, thumbed me by the throat, 
And made herself the means of mangling me.’ ” 


Nelson, Wellington, Napoleon, they have gone where eyes 
cannot follow them ; they have gone where ears cannot hear 
them ; they have gone where love or hatred, slander or 
truth, has no effect. 

Courteously, carefully has Mr. Hardy written of them. 
Nelson, Wellington, Napoleon — " The Dynasts ” is their 
splendid and beautiful — In Memoriam. 



CHAPTEB FOUR 


WESSEX AND A SfYWHERE 

It is interesting to observe that some of the poems in 
Mr. Hardy's volume of Wessex poems were written over sixt y 
years ago. It is no small achievement for an author to te 
alive some sixty years after he has written mature poetry. 
Such a condition certainly disproves the fact that the gods 
love all good poets, or, at any , ate, not all those whom the 
gods love die young ! 

It is instructive to notice in a very early poem that 
Mr. Hardy wrote ominous signs of the melancholy which 
was to distinguish all his work. It can be found in a rather 
simple little poem about the most dreadful tragedy in the 
universe — the death of love. There is a strong probability 
that in some manner the body will rise again, for there is 
a good deal to be said for the fact that the Apostles did not 
lie, but there is no such thing as love dead raising itself with 
a new body. Love, if it dies, leaves nothing to be resur- 
rected ; for nothing can be born out of dead love, not even 
attempted resuscitation of love. There is a sad little verse 
that Hardy writes about Amabel ; she must have been so 
fair, she must have been so full of simplicity, and now 

" I said (the while I sighed 
That love like ours had died) 

* Fond things 111 no more tell 
To Amabel/ ° 


*33 
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For it is goodbye, and someone a little sadder, a little 
older, but not — oh, you foolish people who prattle so — a 
little wiser. We are never wiser for having lost love. If 
we are anything in the nature of acting with the intelligence 
over the catastrophe, it is that we are cynical, hard — but 
never, never wise. 

“ 4 But leave her to her fate, 

And fling across the gate, 

Till the Last Trump, farewell, 

O Amabel !’" 

While there is something rather commonplace about this 
particular verse, something that cannot quite express itself, 
something that is possibly unsaid, the finality about the 
emotion conveyed by it, the suggestion of a remote reunion 
at the end of the world, are an early indication that Hardy 
meant his verse to convey much in a minimum of words. 
Also there is a decided callousness. The girl can be left to 
her own devices — but Hardy is not inevitably severe, she 
will have time to repent and perchance be converted before 
the great day when this world ends and we are all summoned 
to know in whole truth that what really matters is Eternity. 

There is nothing more hard to define than inexpressible 
grief. Grief of such a nature is an internal madness that 
tears with long talons, and having torn, creates longer talons 
and begins to rend again. It cannot show itself in all its 
miserable intensity to the beholder ; none can help it 
until it has somewhat spent itself, none can help. Such 
grief must be left alone, but it must not be left alone too 
long, lest it attempt to end itself by the miserable course of 
suicide. 

Hardy brings out this kind of internal grief very clearly 
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in a verse depicting the sorrow of a woman at the funeral of 
her sweetheart. Do let us stop talking drivel about death , 
it may not be an end, but it loc ks like an end. It may be 
that the soul has passed on to something more glorious, but 
we would much rather have the poor battered body. I 
may be that we are to be not a^ men without hope, but d( 
let those who give such admirab e advice pause and considej 
what it would mean to them wh m the coffin of all that the} 
hold dear sinks into the earth. Do let us stop the Sunda} 
School twaddle that the loved >ne is in Paradise. If it u 
Hell to us to have lost, why is t not also Hell to the deac 
person who has lost us ? But we shall get no answer, for 
there is no answer and platitudin irians hate to be questioned 
lest their crass ignorance be u terly uprooted. Hardy in 
this verse entitled “ She ” proves the agonising regret for a 
death that neither Religion nor Non-Religion can do any- 
thing to assuage when the grief is at its climax. 

" ' They bear him to his resting place — 

In slow procession sweeping by ; 

I follow at a stranger's pace ; 

His kindred they, his sweetheart I. 

Unchanged my gown of garish dye, 

Though sable-clad is their attire ; 

But they stand round with griefless eye, 

Whilst my regret consumes like fire ! ’ 

Once again a very simple verse, but Mr. Hardy’s old 
theme — nothing happens as we had hoped. 


“ ' Upon a poet’s page I wrote 
Of old two letters of her name ; 

Part seemed she of the effulgent thought 
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Whence that high singer's rapture came. 

When now I turn the leaf the same 
Immortal light illumes the lay, 

But from the letters of her name 
The radiance has died away ! ' ” 

The miracles that time works are indeed full of wonder, 
but they are equally full of misery and disillusion. 

With Hardy in a more rollicking mood, we get back to 
his delightful soldier ditties that are so reminiscent of Mr. 
Kipling. Here is a delightful verse, once more about 
Napoleon, when he would march on London town — if he 
had not of course (Mr. Hardy does not say so) marched via 
Moscow and Waterloo. 

“ When lawyers strive to heal a breach. 

And Parsons practise what they preach ; 

Then Little Boney he'll pounce down. 

And march his men on London town ! ” 

Mr. Hardy, in writing of soldiers in these Wessex poems, 
has much in common with Mr. Kipling. They both are 
able to get into the mind of the private soldier ; they can 
express his philosophy as he himself would utter it. They 
are able to infuse into these soldier poems something of 
that carelessness that marks the British soldier. Because 
the British soldier is not careless, because he has no cares, 
but because he is sensible enough to know that the less you 
think the less unendurable is war, long marches, vile food, 
lack of water, and the hundred and one things that go with 
the exciting condition of being on active service. I quote 
one more verse from the same poem — a neat little one — 
the philosophy of women by a sergeant. A much better 
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philosophy than that uttered by morality councils and rescue 
workers. 

" When Husbands with their Wives agree, 

And maids won’t wed rom modesty. 

Then Little Boney he’ll march down. 

And march his men on London town ! ” 


A curious little tragedy is dea t with in " The Dance at thi 
Phoenix,” where an elderly wo nan dances so much and s> 
zealously that she dances hers df to death. The ballad is 
written with a pleasant swing and with a sympathy for the 
woman, who wishes to be young again, who wishes once more 
to be the ” hit ” of the evening, who wishes once more to 
feel the thrill of the quick rhythm, experience once again 
the intoxication of the ballroom. 

“ The fire that late had burnt fell slack 
When lone at last stood she ; 

Her nine and fifty years came back, 

She sank upon her knee 
Beside the durn, and like a dart 
A something arrowed through her heart 
In shoots of agony.” 

A pathetic conclusion to a sad little romance, but the heart 
does not like romance when it has thumped for many years ; 
ft gives up in despair — such overwork cannot be allowed. 

In “ Her Immortality ” Hardy has written a very peculiar 
poem which has something of Spiritualism in it. There is 
the idea, perhaps not a false one, in which the sorrowful 
lover is able to think his dead love back again into actuality. 
Hardy makes this quite plain. 
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" 1 I lay and thought ; and in a trance 
She came and stood me by — 

The same, even to the marvellous ray 
That used to light her eye/ ” 

That the impulse to come is felt “ on the other side ” is 
also apparent enough. It is a mutual magnetism. 

" 'You draw me, and I come to you 
My faithful one/ she said 
In voice that had the moving tone 
It bore ere she was wed/' 

But there is something dangerous about it all. The dead 
lover can only come back and manifest while the living lover 
is still on the earth. 

" ‘ In you resides my single power 
Of sweet continuance here ; 

On your fidelity I count 
Through many a coming year/ M 

The last verse denotes pessimism. The lover on this 
earth, when he ceases to be, will infect the spiritual lover 
with that ceasing also. There is no suggestion of a meeting 
beyond the veil. 

" ' But grows my grief. When I surcease, 

Through whom alone lives she, 

Ceases my love, her words, her ways, 

Never again to be ! * ” 


This is a very bitter climax, and I believe quite improbable 
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In a rather plaintive verse Hardy writes of the misery 
that the unbeliever feels when he is so unfortunate as to 
be among a herd of believers who chant their belief in some 
great cathedral where even G )d Himself must feel neglected ! 

" ‘ Why thus my so ll should be consigned 
To infelicity, 

Why always I must feel as blind 
To sights my brel Iren see, 

Why joys they’ve f< und I cannot find. 

Abides a mystery ’ ” 

And it seems to have abided a mystery to Hardy all 
through his writings. It is a strange thing, belief, and seems 
to elude those for whom it would be the most harmonious 
consolation. 


In a poem entitled “ At an Inn,” Hardy is once again 
concerned with the problem of irony. Two “ lovers ” 
enter an inn and are received as lovers. The irony of it 
Hardy soon shows. 

“ 'As we seemed we were not 
That day afar, 

And now we seem not what 
We aching are. 

O severing sea and land, 

O laws of men, 

Ere death, once let us stand 
As we stood then I 1 ” 


Hardly anything in life is more incredible, yet more fre 
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quent, than the spectacle of those who were once lovers 
praying they might be in such condition again. When we 
are in love we cannot conceive how it can possibly cease ; 
when it has ceased we cannot conceive how it ever could 
have existed at all. Hardy rather querulously complains 
that love has served this couple rather a bad turn, or is it 
that they have expected too much and given too little ? 

“ The kiss their zeal foretold. 

And now deemed come, 

Came not : within his hold 
Love lingered numb. 

Why cast he on our port 
A bloom not ours ? 

Why shaped us for his sport 
In after hours ? ” 

Sometimes Hardy is quite a psychologist. The effects of 
shock on persons are too intricate to be discussed here. It is 
sufficient to say that in his poem “ The Slow Nature ” 
Hardy is dealing with the psychological effect of shock. A 
woman hears that her husband has been gored to death by a 
bull ; she hears that his mangled body is being brought back 
to her home. What does she do ? Weep ? No ; she 
merely is most concerned to get busy about tidying up the 
bedroom, so that the poor corpse may rest in decent sur- 
roundings. But in spite of the woman's apparent fussiness 
when all good opinion demands she should be unrestrainedly 
weeping, she is broken-hearted. The last verse of this sombre 
poem is again a harping on that internal grief which can find 
no outlet until it saps and saps, until the broken-hearted 
person is as cold a corpse as the corpse that caused her heart 
to break. 
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“ But a fortnight thence she could take no food 

And she pined in a slow decay : 

While Kit soon lost his nourn ful mood 

And laughed in his ancient way.” 

The run and ring of this poem are delightful, the pathos 
of it supreme, the psychology of it accurate. 

I cannot perhaps better * nd this chapter dealing v ith 
some of the poems of Mr. lardy than by visioning him 
in a satirical note. 

Hardy is sick of the moder list clergy who attempt to ;ay 
everything did not happen a id in the place of this sun of 
negatives fail to insert one pc sitive. 

“ Since thus they hint, nor turn a hair, 

All churchgoing will I forswear, 

And sit on Sundays in my chair 
And read that moderate man Voltaire.” 



CHAPTER FIVE 


SATIRES AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSES 

Nothing could be more likely to happen than that a 
realist should be a satirist. Mr. Hardy in his prose is 
essentially a realist. In his verse, with the exception of 
" The Dynasts/' the satirical approach to realism is his 
very obvious vogue. In this chapter I hope to deal with a 
few of his miscellaneous verses and suggest whether the 
sentiments in them appear to be consistent with a writer 
who is acknowledged not only to be a realist but a thinker 
whose philosophy, though gloomy, has accuracy behind it. 
For we are so prone to forget that life is not all gloomy, and 
that it is not all gay. In dealing with a writer like Mr. 
Hardy it is most necessary, if we are to understand his point 
of view, to look upon life from a relative point of view, or 
perhaps endeavour to ascertain whether the particular 
incidents that he propounds are really in line with the satire 
he wants to show they represent. 

In my opinion some of Mr. Hardy's satires are fair and 
do parallel that peculiar contradictory feeling between 
emotion and outward show of emotion ; on the other hand, 
sometimes I believe Mr. Hardy satirises when there is no 
hidden motive there at all. Because surely satire deals 
with the hidden. There is a very simple little poem which 
deals with the wife who all unknown entertains to tea the 
woman her husband really loves. Here Mr. Hardy is dealing 
with the hidden, and he does so by satire. There is the 

14* 
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apparent outward scene of respectable married bliss and 
domestic well-being. All the pleasing accessories of a 
married home ; lift up the roof of any villa in any suburb 
and there it all is, quite undistinguished, quite unknown to 
the rest of the world. 

“ The kettle descants m a cozy drone, 

And the young wife looks in her husband's face.” 

The outward scene. No a] >parent reason for satire. VTiy 
should the young couple be laughed at ? We all love the 
sound of the kettle nearly boi ing ; it isn't the fire that really 
starts the kettle — love is the ] rime mover ! 

But here Mr. Hardy int oduces his little satire. The 
happy young housewife who mtertains the " other " woman 
all unawares. 

“ And the happy young housewife does not know 
That the woman beside her was his first, his choice.” 

There is the satire, or is it irony ? Misery in the midst of 
happiness. The ridiculous trick of fate. But the young 
wife is happy, the pleaders for “ all's right with the world ” 
will say. Of course she is, while the husband and the 
other woman are desperately miserable. Happiness at the 
price of misery, and again, “ God is in His Heaven.” If so, 
Hardy propounds that many of His creations are in Hell ! 

The very next poem that Hardy writes is, in my opinion, 
an unfair satire. It suggests a certain amount of humbug 
on the part of a preacher. Many preachers do not carry out 
what they preach for the simple reason that because they 
cannot carry out their precepts they preach them so that 
their listeners may not fail so lamentably. The charge 
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against the preacher is that he is a man who merely preaches 
as a delicate pose. This kind of satire for a writer of the 
genius of Mr. Hardy appears to be a little cheap, a little 
inclined to spite, a little suggestive that Hardy is annoyed 
that any one believes anything ! 

The background is no doubt a trim church and a trim 
congregation. 

" ' And now to God the Father/ he ends, 

And his voice thrills up to the topmost tiles/ * 

Not, of course, because the preacher is pleased that God 
is a father — the most wonderful news in the world if it is 
true — but because the preacher is pleased that he is impress- 
ing the congregation ; that they are listening to him much 
more than they are thinking about the Fatherhood of God* 
And yet I think perhaps Mr. Hardy is a little unfair in 
assuming this preacher to be but an actor. For a man might 
well be delighted that he could believe and make other people 
believe that God was a Father. Not so Mr. Hardy. The 
preacher is a bit of a fraud ; he is probably too insignificant 
to realise the marvellous ascription he has just uttered. 
Back in the vestry, the real preacher, according to Hardy, 
can be discovered. 

“ The door swings softly ajar meanwhile, 

And a pupil of his in the Bible class, 

Who adores him as one without gloss or guile, 

Sees her idol stand with a satisfied smile 
And re-enact at the vestry glass 
Each pulpit gesture in deft dumb show 
That had moved the congregation so.” 

The two poems from which I have quoted seem to me to 
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show Mr. Hardy as a satirist when he is fair and when he is 
unfair. Both poems deal with hidden motives and emotion ; 
the one has Realism behind it the other may quite well be 
the spite of a rather gloomy Determinist philosopher. 

Sometimes Hardy is quitf refreshingly modern ! 1 fe 

can create something that mij ht well be the rather daring 
song of a music hall artist. It 3 s Hardy in the mood when 1 is 
satire has nothing very heavy about it, but is cynicism le- 
lieved by a kind of sardonic c auckle Thus he versifies of 
a couple sitting on any seasid< esplanade. The pair are to 
be married, and the passer 1 y laughs, perchance a litt le 
bitterly, to think that the em >ryo husband has no idea his 
embryo wife has been fondlec by the “ stranger ” passing 
by them. 

Hardy is in the state of the comedian who sings a ditty 
with a kind of catch refrain — well, it's life and life is a mix- 
up and we are a “ long time dead,” and in any case nobody 
knows, so what does it matter ? Whether it does really 
matter or not would merely be to get back to Hardy, gloomy 
again at the subtle ironies. For the moment he is almost 
tired of problems. These things are, they probably always 
will be. 


” ‘ That smart proud pair/ says the man to his friend, 
‘ Are to marry next week .... How little he thinks 
That dozens of days and nights on end 
I have stroked her neck, unhooked the links 
Of her sleeve to get at her upper arm .... 

Well, bliss is ignorance, what’s the harm ! ’ ” 


There is, of course, something a little deeper in this than 
the mere acquiescence in a certain little trick of life. It is 
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not only that we never really know the person who is to be 
most intimate with us, but that in many ways it seems as 
well that we are possessed of this ignorance. If the girl 
told her lover it would not wipe out what she had done ; 
it might quite conceivably disillusion a man in the grip of 
the most holy emotion in the world — absolute love for a 
woman. And in any case, Hardy asks, " What’s the harm ! ” 
A possible deceit perhaps. Anyhow, Mr. Hardy is not going 
to worry about this little problem ; there are too many 
problems that drive us to a cold despair — problems that 
shut us in with high walls of dark doubt — the little indiscre- 
tions must solve themselves. 

Quite possibly also Hardy in this verse is something of a 
teacher, rather kind. He seems to suggest that it is no good 
worrying about the past, no good upsetting present happi- 
ness by reverting to that which is over. 

One of the most extraordinary of our many extraordinary 
traditions is the respect we pay to dead people. We spend 
all our money on flowers for them ; we chant that death is 
a deliverance, that it is almost a blessing, and then we dress 
ourselves in black. We are perfectly certain that a dead 
person must be buried in a decent cemetery, quite forgetting 
that so soon the body will be merely mingled w’th the dust. 
Hardy writes rather a terrible poem about some mothers 
who quarrel about where their dead children are actually 
interred. The quarrel is a little superficial, as the exigencies 
of the practical life of a town have played havoc with the 
dead bodies. 

“ And then the main drain had to cross. 

And we moved the lot some nights ago, 

And packed them away in the general foss 
With hundreds more. But their folks know . . . .” 
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And it is well they do not. Here is Hardy complaining 
that all this fuss about the last resting place of dead people is 
a little unnecessary, for no insult can affect a dead person, 
The main drain is far more important than hundreds of 
corpses. It may be that H. rdy is writing a very sul tie 
lesson in humility ; one day the main drain will move us 
from our last resting place. 

And again, it doesn’t really matter at all. 

" And as well cry ov ;r a new laid drain 
As anything else, to iase your pain.” 

If Hardy has a specialised sense of humour, it is of he 
kind that implies a warning A verse that Hardy writes 
concerning the peculiar way in which a man learns that his 
future wife is not too sweet tempered is a strange mixture of 
humour and warning. The warning that marriage had 
better be avoided because of something seen — that was not 
meant to be seen. Mr. Hardy implies that it is just as well 
for a man to know a woman’s soul before he decides to spend 
his life with her. 

The lover has left his stick behind, and on going back 
sees through the window his promised wife quarrelling with 
her mother. The man decides to lose the stick and the girl ! 

“ ‘ At last I behold her soul undraped ! ’ 

Thinks the man who had loved her more than himself ; 
‘ My God ! — ’tis but narrowly I have escaped. 

My precious porcelain proves it delf.' 

His face has reddened like one ashamed, 

And he steals off, leaving his stick unclaimed.” 


Sadness creeps into this verse ; yet another disillusion, and 
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Hardy, once more quietly pessimistic, though veiling the 
sting of it in wise humour. 

In another poem in this same series of satires, Hardy is in 
rather a savage mood. It is of a woman who orders black 
that she will wear when her husband dies. And the husband 
has overheard the order. The actual situation may be a 
little impossible and rather overdrawn. At the same time 
it is another warning. That we had better not be too sure 
that those we think nearest and dearest will mind our final 
exit so very much after all. Hardy is rather melancholy 
here, and it is another lesson in humility. 

The man tells his wife that he saw her buying clothes that 
she shall wear when he has passed where he will have no 
cognizance of the wearer of them. 


" ' You were viewing some lovely things. ‘ Soon required 
For a widow of latest fashion ' ; 

And I knew ’twould upset you to meet the man who had 
to be cold and ashen 

And screwed in a box before they could dress you 
In the last new note in mourning, 

As they defined it. So, not to distress you, 

I left you to your adorning/ ” 

Here also Hardy seems to imply the tense drama that may 
be taking place in a commonplace draper’s shop while the 
assistants merely are a little happy that they have effected 
a good sale. It is again a Hardy characteristic how the 
commonplace may be full of the most poignant drama. 

I will quote from one more of these curious and melancholy 
satirical poems. Hardy is once again in a very ironic mood. 
When a person is dead, we find that we had given perhaps 
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no thought to them, and then — we find that it was the person 
we had really loved. Unconscious love, which is much more 
common than is supposed. It is then too late. The love 
which is now impelling us to { aze with a magnetized hor or 
at a new grave is no good. T 1 e person is gone for ever. We 
may rush round the world, bu the person will only be in 1 he 
new-made grave ; we may t ar our hair, the person v ill 
only be in the new-made gra 'e ; we may cry, and cry so 
that the neighbours weep tha we have become insane, l ut 
the person will only be in the new-made grave ; we may be 
carried to a lunatic asylum hopelessly imprisoned w th 
other mad people — but the p( rson will only be in the new- 
made grave. 

Something of this strange anomaly conveys itself to Mr. 
Hardy in the eccentric verse which I quote. The lonely 
watchman is asked why he stares at a grave with eyes that 
are heavy with sorrow. The answer is quite evidently 
unexpected. 

“ * Nay ; she was the woman I did not love, 

Whom all the others were ranked above, 

Whom during her life I thought nothing of/ ” 

Terrible truth stalks through these lines ; dreadful and 
heartrending narrative, for nothing can now be done to 
rectify the wrong. 


When a great shock strikes us, the only emotion we are 
really capable of is utter inability to realise what has actually 
happened. Upstairs in the big room, with the now drawn- 
down blinds, all that matters in our world has slipped away. 
Downstairs the chair in which our dearest had sat is empty — 
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but of course it won't be long before the chair is again filled 
with the sweet presence. In the gardens the flowers wait 
and look hungry. They are merely waiting to be once 
again stroked and petted by gentle hands. And yet up in 
the big room the gentle hands are folded across the breast 
and they will never more move unless other hands move 
them. It is all a dream that is a deadly nightmare. 

This idea of the death of a loved one being only a dream 
and the stunning effect of a shock occasioning this delusion 
is wonderfully described in a verse that Mr. Hardy writes. 

“ ' It has lasted days, but minute and hour 
I expect to get aroused 
And find him as usual in the bower 
Where we so happily housed. 

Yet stays this nightmare too appalling, 

And like a web shakes me, 

And piteously I keep on calling 
And no one wakes me ! ’ ” 

Hardy could make us shiver if the woman was awakened ; 
her shrieks as she was led away to the house for the insane 
would force their way into our very souls and make us sick 
and full of deadly fear. 

Sometimes Mr. Hardy’s verse is quite free from any satire 
or gloomy philosophy. A soft and mellow richness then 
adorns it. The verse that I quote here is a lovely little 
piece of poetry, wistful yet resigned, unselfish and yet com- 
pletely satisfied. 

“ And mourn not me 
Beneath the yellowing tree ; 

For I shall not mind, slumbering peacefully.” 
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Satire, cynicism are qualities of Mr. Hardy’s verse. Beauty 
and grace are other qualities. And as a poet Mr. Hardy 
does not ask for much reward. He merely asks for this 

" But soon or later, when you hear 
That he has doffed 1 lis wrinkled gear, 

Some evening at the first star ray, 

Come to his gravesie e, pause and say, 

‘ Whatever the mess ige his to tell, 

Two bright souled w }men loved him well ’ ; 

Stand and say that . mid the dim ; 

It will be praise eno igh for him.” 

It would probably be praise enough for any poet. Let 
the man go down to death without money — it matters not ; 
let him go down to the grave unsung by wailing crowds ; 
let his body mingle with the dust and the worms reap their 
long delayed reward, but let him not go down to the grave 
unloved. For love is eternal ; it cannot be overcome by 
mortality. The poetry of Mr. Hardy implies the sting of 
death, but if the question is asked — " Oh, grave, where is 
thy victory ? ” — the answer may be that Mr. Hardy would 
really give is that the victory is not to the grave but to love. 


END OF PART TWO 




PART III 

A SUMMING-UP 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE PHILOSOPHER 

In dealing with the philos Dphy of a great writer we are 
quite often progressing along very definite and evolution ary 
journey. We find quite oft* n, if not an actual change in 
thought, if we compare a first book with a very late book at 
least a development. In the case of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
there is a definite evolution of thought in his early works 
and in those which are much later. His standpoint in his 
later works is more tolerant than that discoverable in earlier 
books. 

Mr. Hardy, in my opinion, adopts precisely the same stand- 
point to life in his early works as he does in his later volumes. 
All through his works his quarrel with life asserts itself. 
There is never the slightest indication that Mr. Hardy has 
any intention of growing out of his gloom. The dark clouds 
which obscure the sun in the days of his beginnings in litera- 
ture are still there when Mr. Hardy is in the position of 
being classed among the great men of letters of the world. 

In this chapter I hope to very briefly sum up what I have 
been endeavouring to arrive at all through this book. That 
is, What is the philosophy of the mind that has penned the 
books I have examined ? I shall divide this chapter into 
two parts. In the first I propose to deal with the philosophy 
as expressed in the prose works ; in the second I wish to 
consider the outlook expressed by Mr. Hardy when he writes 
poetry. 
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If we look very generally at the view of life expressed in 
the prose works of Mr. Hardy it must surely be apparent that 
the view is a very sombre one.^The landscape is obscured by 
the heavy mist oi doubt, the mortals who wander about 
this landscape appear to be governed by a cruel chance that 
jgives them no option as to the direction of their wanderings. 

It may as well be asked at once : Is Mr. Hardy a material- 
ist ? It is excessively difficult to make any adequate reply 
to such a question. On the one hand he appears to have no 
fixed belief in any kind of spiritual compensation, yet he so 
often implies that there is some kind of governing power 
beyond and behind the material universe. 

>/At the end of that marvellous book, “ Tess of the D'Urber- 
villes,” Mr. Hardy chides at the ruler of the universe for 
sporting with Tess. ) So far, so good. This is a kind of 
subtle materialism, for the fact that whatever power there 
is behind the universe is obviously of no utilitarian value. 
But — and this is where it seems to me Mr. Hardy is inclined 
to limit himself — he makes no sort of suggestion that Tess, 
when she has died, may find some compensation for her 
miseries beyond the grave. I am not arguing whether such 
a supposition as this is mischievous or good ; I am asserting 
that it has no place in Mr. Hardy's philosophy in his prose 
works. 

At the same time again Mr. Hardy has a theology which is a 
perfectly futile one. That God or the power behind the 
world should be merely a kind of force treating the world as 
a joke for its own crude sports cannot but lead to the most 
dangerous and detestable pessimism. 

In a sense Hardy is almost the maker of his own pessimism. 
Sometimes it is almost as if he thought about the Power 
behind the Universe first and then from this a priori assump- 
tion framed characters which would be treated in a manner 
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worthy of such a deplorable deity. But this is to suggest 
that the mind of Mr. Hardy is theological first, and that his 
fiction is the result. Let us go a step further. If a nan 
believed in a perfectly good God — in the Fatherhood of 
God as defined by the Ch irch — would he necessarily be 
offended by a book like " Tess of the D'Urbervilles.’ I 
mean — if “ Tess ” were a “ foie ” story, would an orthodox 
believer be impelled to doul t the truth of his orthodo: :y ? 
I do not think so, because sui h a believer would not cons der 
Tess’s life to be ended whei she was hanged by the neck 
until she was dead. He wouJ 1 be impelled, rather, to believe 
in some kind of compensatio i of a metaphysical nature 

What, I think, Mr. Hardy’s philosophy would be inclined 
to suggest would be the inso uble problem of cruelty. But 
whereas this cruelty problem drives Mr. Hardy to consider 
the Ruler of the Universe a monster out for sport ; out for 
making mortals his legitimate game, the more orthodox 
thinker would still be puzzled, but would demand that it 
was superficial to dogmatise about the nature of the Power 
behind the world because of apparent cruelty suffered by 
mortals. 

Or we may take another standpoint. I have said above 
that it is possible that Mr. Hardy, having satisfied himself 
about the force that rules the world, creates characters which 
fall in line with his philosophical assumptions. There is 
another difficulty, that many of the Hardy characters (I 
exclude Tess) appear to really have themselves to blame 
They are weak, vacillating, blown hither and thither. This 
leads up once again to the old and horrid problem of free 
will. Yet again Mr. Hardy seems to me to acquiesce in a 
kind of dualism. While some of his characters seem to have 
no will at all of their own, others appear to have plenty of 
will and plenty of opportunity of using it to their ovm dis- 
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advantage. Yet, and here is Mr. Hardy in a dilemma, these 
characters who have plenty of will seem somehow impelled 
to use that will to their own disadvantage. 

It is of course true that the Mayor of Casterbridge was an 
out and out scoundrel, and that his end was miserable, and 
one at which we should weep with unashamed tears. Yet 
all the time we have the uneasy feeling that power exterior 
to himself thrust this Mayor down and down and down, 
until he could only cry out that no man miss him. 

Then there is the most sad of all Mr. Hardy's sad books. 
Jude, the idealist, the seeker after God, the peasant boy 
longing to be a scholar, a priest. His very nature is a curse 
to him ; his relations with women pander to the weak side 
of his nature. If there is any character which Mr. Hardy 
writes of who so enlists our whole sympathy, it is poor Jude. 

Jude, even more, I think, than Tess, seems (I use the word 
advisedly) to be cursed from birth. Mr. Hardy’s philosophy 
of Jude is undoubtedly that he experiences cruelty. But 
here is the difficulty — does the Mayor of Casterbridge ex- 
perience cruelty ? Of course he does, because surely Hardy 
implies, although he does not state it in so many words, 
that he is forced in some curious way to be bad. 

Determinism is possibly the best word to use to describe 
the philosophy of Mr. Hardy. It is a standpoint that must 
lead to a certain amount of pessimism. But whether it 
need lead to the doctrine of despair so often to be found in 
Mr. Hardy’s works is, I think, a matter that should not be 
dogmatised about. For, as I have said, in my opinion the 
weakness of Mr. Hardy is that he lets, in his prose works, his 
Determinism result in a very definite materialism. 

If, on the other hand, his Determinism did not result in a 
materialism, would he be a Determinist at all ? That is, 
perhaps, to enter on an argument that does not really affect 
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the question. All I wish to suggest here is that perhaps 
Mr. Hardy defeats his own ends. On the one hand he 
suggests some kind of metaph /sical power bullying mortals ; 
at the same time he appears t ) make no suggestion that this 
power may have only hold ove r the mortal body. Of com se, 
it could be argued that this is a good thing, because a De- 
terminism that continued be /ond the grave would be 00 
horrible to contemplate. But for all that, a Determinism 
that only expresses itself in c uelty leads to despair if th ire 
is no kind of thought of a futu; e rectification. 

Mr. Hardy's philosophy, again, rather depends upon 
what we demand that life shoi Ad give us. To all the Hardy 
characters misery comes soo ler or later. If we demand 
that life shall provide us w th happiness, then we shall 
obviously deplore the Hardy philosophy. But if we think 
that unhappiness and even despair are not evil, we may 
well acquiesce in the point of view of Mr. Hardy. 

In his prose works Mr. Hardy is gloomy and full of the 
bitterness of life. He seems to moan that life is unfair, that 
life is governed and planned by some arbitrary power No 
road leads to happiness or even the avoidance of unhappiness. 
Mr. Hardy promulgates a philosophy that can quite easily 
be the type of thought that leads to atheism. In his case 
his own philosophy appears to hurl him back again and again 
to Determinism. 

There is nothing constructive in the least in his 
philosophy ; he makes no attempt to suggest any way out 
His prose work vibrates with sorrow ; tears are spread over 
all ; the world is dark. 

Perhaps the essence of his philosophy, as expressed in his 
prose works, is the apparent helplessness of mankind. There 
is none to point the way. If it be asked is Mr. Hardy's 
philosophy a helpful one in any way, I am bound to say I 
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cannot see that it is. But that is not our business in this 
book. I have endeavoured to state what his point of view 
is in his prose works. 


In the poetry that he has written there is a good deal of 
philosophy that can be described as parallel to the point of 
view of Mr. Hardy’s prose. On the whole the outlook is 
again sombre and gloomy, but there is an amused satirical 
vein which is not very apparent in the prose works. 

It would be, I suppose, absurd to ask whether there is any 
philosophy in “ The Dynasts.” It does not seem reasonable 
to expect any philosophy in a great epic poem which in its 
very essence is narrative verse. 

It is in the smaller poems that some kind of philosophy can 
be found. Perhaps the essence of it is a kind of “ topsy 
turveyism ” — disappointment appears to dog everybody. 
People are always in love with someone else. 

There is, again, I think, a kind of vague Determinism 
running all through the poems. Yet Hardy in some ways is 
not so definitely materialistic as he is when he is writing 
prose. He expresses quite often a curious idea that is very 
akin to present day Spiritualism. He also dwells on the 
rather morbid idea that quite a lot of melancholy satis- 
faction can be derived from the contemplation of graves. 

The irony of life strikes Mr. Hardy over and over again. 
Life does not play “ quite straight.” The poems denote 
this with the same insistence that the prose works do. 
Those in the poems seem to be ruled by a rather cruel and 
callous power. 

In some of his poems Mr. Hardy is not quite so serious 
about life as he is in his other books. He can even be 
amused at some of the eventualities and incongruities that 
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stalk through it. There is not quite the same feeling of 
despair in some of the poems. 

Yet it has to be conceded that, speaking generally, Mr. 
Hardy's view of life in his poej ns is much the same as he sees 
it through the medium of hi:- prose. The same sense of 
human impotence is there. The same sense of drifting 
without guidance can be foun< L 

I suppose the doctrine of Determinism is the backbone of 
the poems, but I do not find q uite such a cold and despairi lg 
materialism as can be discovei ed in books like " Tess of tie 
D’Urbervilles ” and “Jude the Obscure." The general 
philosophy, though, is certainl r one of gloom and disillusion, 
with certainly not much belie! in a beneficent Power behind 
the order of things. 

As a philosopher Mr. Hardy is interesting. His philosophy 
does not seem to me to lead to anything particularly tangible, 
nor does he give us any idea as to what the purpose of life 
may be. Instead he harps on the gloomy side of it and 
justifies that harping by a rather pathetic and sustained 
insistence on a callous Ruling Power. 

The philosophy of Mr. Hardy is not, I think, at all useful. 
It may even be very dangerous ! At the same time, it may 
of course be true ! If it is, then we are of all men the most 
miserable, for we have not even hope. But it may be 
untrue. Then we are of all men the most happy, for we have 
not been deprived of hope. 

True or untrue, real or imaginary, the philosophy as 
contained in the prose works and the poems of Mr. Hardy is 
sad and unsatisfying, and we are left with a sense of groping in 
thick darkness, with a very indefinite light in the distance, 
if there is any light at all. 



CHAPTER TWO 


HIS PLACE IN LITERATURE 

At the present day Mr. Hardy holds a position of pre- 
eminence in the world of letters. His reputation as a 
novelist and poet is world wide. In a popular sense of the 
expression he is the “ father of literature/' In this chapter 
I wish to make an attempt to consider his place in literature 
and his claims to immortality. 

From the standpoint of pure style Mr. Hardy is sure of a 
high place. His prose moves easily, his situations are free 
from exaggeration, while his powers of description are quite 
unrivalled among contemporary writers. Yet at times 
he is extremely simple in his methods of using the 
literary art. He has a habit — to him evidently a congenial 
one — of delving straight into an incident without any pre- 
liminary and often quite unnecessary play of words. 

The prose books that Mr. Hardy has given to the world are 
an harmonious combination of a good story and a deep 
character study. Sometimes, in the acute analysis that he 
brings to bear upon the characters he is creating, Mr. Hardy 
is almost modern, but fortunately he avoids the vices and 
foibles of that unenviable state of existence. 

Something of the difficulty of determining the place of 
Mr. Hardy in contemporary literature arises from the fact 
that he has chosen to write novels and write novels that are 
intricate treatises. Another difficulty is that Mr. Hardy is 
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also a poet who has written one terrific epic poem and many 
poems that have nearly all the merits of true poetry. 

What we really have to ask is whether the fiction works 
that Mr. Hardy has produced hrve in them that which woul 1 
secure for them — immortality Again the question ha 1 
better be still more narrowed. Is it the theme of the nove 3 
that would secure them perman mce or is it the treatment < f 
the theme ? I think that bo h these questions could b 5 
answered in the affirmative. M3 . Hardy, rather like Dickem , 
deals with fundamental problem , and he deals with them in i 
manner which should be aca ptable in any age. Ther 1 
appears to be no sort of reason w hy Tess should not enlist the 
sympathies of thousands of rea lers a hundred years hence . 
We cannot, even in these days }f perpetual change, even in 
these days when Science shows us to be ever evolving, 
imagine that human nature will be so different, so un- 
emotional, that it would feel no interest in Tess, feel no misery 
for her misfortunes. If Tess did not appeal, then we shall 
have developed into a race of Robots, and Mr. Hardy would 
have no right to expect to be remembered ! 

Mr. Hardy to-day is in the unique position of being a 
classical novelist. His name is spoken of with reverence by 
men of every shade of thought. It will probably be thought 
in many quarters that the consideration of the non-perma- 
nence of Mr. Hardy is too unlikely to need any serious 
thought. Those who think thus are entitled to their opi- 
nions. At the same time, there are few who would deny 
that literature produces the most surprising results. Neglect 
comes to those who might least expect it. A sudden awa- 
kened interest in a long dead author may set at nought all 
the prophecies that unwise critics have formulated. 

I have already suggested that at any rate Mr. Hardy's 
book “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles " may expect to be classed 
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among those volumes which are immortal. And surely there 
are few, if any, who would deny this beautiful book the right 
to such a happy fate. We must never allow a book that can 
move to unashamed tears, that can move to unselfish love, 
to go the way of all flesh. Though Tess died on the scaffold, 
she has produced her own immortality. Hardy may not 
believe in immortality, but his works are surely, at least in 
part, deathless. 

There is then another book, an earlier book than “ Tess ” 
— a book of a studied villainy, a book of a dreadful failure. 
Is it that " The Mayor of Casterbridge ” will achieve immor- 
tality ? Again, as in “ Tess,” Mr. Hardy deals with funda- 
mentals, the conflict of cleverness, outstanding talents and 
their growth into inevitable evil. 

The extraordinary downward path of the unfortunate 
Mayor is written with a sympathy and a brilliance that, 
apart from the philosophy behind it, should appeal to 
successive generations of lovers of great fiction. 

There is, apart from their intrinsic worth, anothei con- 
sideration upon which I should defend the immortality 
demand that I make for Mr. Hardy. It is that humanity 
ever loves to dwell on the melancholy, it ever loves to bathe 
itself in its own spontaneous tears, it ever loves melancholy 
sorrow, because humanity is inherently kind and good- 
natured, and melancholy draws out these admirable emo- 
tions. Of all the melancholy books by melancholy contem- 
porary writers, I believe that “ Jude the Obscure ” is not 
unlikely to occupy the first place. This brilliantly written 
book about a dead failure is reminiscent of the Life of 
Christ with Calvary a failure instead of a gigantic success. 
For while Christ was a success, when He was thought to be a 
failure, Jude was thought to be a failure and in every 
sense he was a failure. Yet there is a beauty about 
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this terrible book of a failure, for it is that beauty that is 
always present when a man or a woman try for an ideal, 
however miserably they may fail. 

Sometimes I am inclined to the opinion that “ Jude the 
Obscure ” is the finest book fiat Mr. Hardy has writtei ; 
at other times Tess seems to p ish Jude out. 

In present day literature se < is so much written of th it 
we are inclined to delve back i ito the past in an attempt o 
escape the subject. Yet Mr. Hardy is essentially a S(x 
writer. His books would fine a certain place among tl e 
books written by our greatest 1 ovelists when these novelis s 
were treating of sex. Yet Mr. Hardy is only a sex writer in 
so far as all real life is sex. W lat is there really in “ Tess ” 
which is not of sex ? What is there in “ Jude ” that is not 
of sex ? Surely so little that the essence of these two books 
is sex. But it is not the sex of modem superficial sex writers, 
but the sex of a grand vital passion, a passion transcending 
death, a passion contemptuous of death. The sex in 
“ Jude ” may be sordid and rather weak, but it goes hand 
in nand with vast emotion, though it has not, I think, the 
overwhelming love parallel that can be found m “Toss.” 

“ The Mayor of Casterbridge ” is, of course, in the strict 
sense not really a sex book, yet the beginnings of the life of 
that unhappy man are bound up with a sex mistake ; I mean 
an incongruous marriage. 

There are, of course, several novels of Mr. Hardy con- 
cerning which it would be probably unwise to predict a very 
lasting appeal. Mr. Hardy does seem to be the writer of 
several really great books and a large number of those which 
are ordinary — and yet possibly great as well. The great 
ones are, I think, great and extraordinary ! 

Whether Mr. Hardy is a popular novelist in the accepted 
sense is really rather doubtful. His novels have one certain 
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quality which would make them unpopular with modern 
people ; that is they are long. Their background is, of 
course, now rather out of date ; topographically they are 
still safe and sound. Yet in spite of these possible defects 
permanence can be accorded to some of the works of fiction. 

If Mr. Hardy can expect to find immortality as a poet, it 
will surely be achieved by one great poem ; his classic and 
scholarly work, “ The Dynasts.” This historical drama may 
safely expect to be read in all ages by those who have any 
interest in the Napoleonic wars and have interest in poetry 
put to a great and lasting historical use. Mr. Hardy’s more 
minor poems have probably that vein of impudent satire 
which will gain for them a rather unstable and vacillating 
permanence. 

With no attempt at any ridiculous, and therefore super- 
ficial, dogmatism, I should predict a certain immortality for 
four of Mr. Hardy’s works. For the others I would suggest 
that probably the novels will gradually be neglected and that 
the smaller poems will be neglected much less easily. 

The four works that I venture to predict immortality for 
are " Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” ” The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge ” and “ Jude the Obscure ” in the prose of Mr. Hardy 
and “ The Dynasts ” in his poetry. 


Mr. Hardy is now a very old man. Down in the fair 
country of Dorsetshire he rests after having given his all 
to the grand and noble art of Literature. Mr. Hardy has 
not a cheerful view of life ; he is a thinker who is absolutely 
unafraid to express his thinkings. 

England has produced many men of letters whose fame has 
spread over the world like a pleasant and refreshing breeze. 
In Mr. Hardy she has given to the larger world a writer who 
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has made a world cry and a world think. In return the 
world has lavished upon Mr. Hardy a fame that comes to 
few of those who spend their lives in the making of Art. 

Mr. Hardy’s universe is full of black clouds, but we do wel 
to realise the presence of thick clouds ; not only because 
they cannot be ignored, but bec< use they postulate a poten- 
tial and inevitable time when the sun shall shine and disperse 
them. 

Though Mr. Hardy does not )oint to the coming of the 
sun, blame should not be accorded to him. Melancholy is 
one of the choicest of the express ons of art, and in the hands 
of Mr. Hardy we are dealing witl a master who has invested 
sorrow and melancholy with gen) as 


THE END 





